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Simplifying School Programs 


Supt. William H. Elson has prepared a note- 
worthy statement on the simplification of the ele- 
mentary school course of study. While written par- 
ticularly with reference to the Cleveland school 
system, it is so broad in its plan, so suggestive in 
its conclusions, that it ought to be read far and 
wide. Simplification of courses of study is the or- 
der of the day. Life has become a complex thing. 
School programs have taken on the same complex- 
ity. Confusion and dissatisfaction have resulted. 
A way must be found out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Elson’s investigations show how the Cleve- 
land course of study compares with that of ten 
great cities in the United States. Chicago has 
the largest per cent. of time given to reading; it 
amounts to about forty and one-fourth per cent. 
Cincinnati allows only fourteen and one-tenth 
per cent. The average per cent. for the ten large 
cities is a little less than twenty-three and one-half 
per cent. Kansas City, Mo., gives almost ten and 
three-fourths per cent. of the time to spelling, 
which in Boston consumes only one per cent, and 
in New York and Chicago two per cent. On the 
other hand, Boston apportions twenty and one- 
eighth per cent. of time to language, composition 
and supplementary reading, where the average 
for the ten cities is less than twelve and five- 
sixths. Writing varies from one to eleven per 
cent. . 

In arithmetic there is practically uniformity, the 
average time expenditure being fifteen and one- 
seventh per cent. This same holds true with re- 
gard to geography and history, the two together 
being permitted to cover eleven and four-fifths 
per cent. Physiology, hygiene and physical train- 
ing are credited with a little less than six and one- 
third, which is about half the percentage assigned 
to drawing and manual training. Grammar has 
two and three-fifths, and elementary science a lit- 
tle more than three and three-fifths. 

The “ three R’s” are given six and three-fifths 
per cent. of time. Superintendent Elson groups 
these, together with geography and history, as 
“‘ fundamentals,” and finds that the average per 
cent. of time devoted to them is seventy-two and 
two-fifths. This average is practically the actual 
amount of time in each of the ten cities reported. 
In other words, the so-called special subjects are 
allowed only twenty-seven and three-fifths per 
cent. 

Mr. Elson’s report ought to be very reassuring 
to those who feared that the “three R’s’” were no 
longer given the attention they should have in 
school programs. The remarkable researches 
made by Dr. J. M. Rice some years ago seemed to 
prove conclusively that fifteen minutes a day 
might be accepted as the maximum time appropri- 
ation for spelling, and forty-five minutes for arith- 
metic. In arithmetic the suggested maximum 
holds good quite generally in the present-day prac- 
tice of city schools. In spelling the maximum is 
exceeded even by the average per cent. Only 


Boston, New York and Chicago keep within the 
fifteen-minutes-a-day limit. So there need be no 
complaint that the “three R’s” are suffering for 
want of time. 

With music the case is quite different. Think 
of the important plan it occupied in the schools in 
times of old. And now American schools have re- 
stricted it to an average of barely six per cent. 
St. Louis heads the list with eight and one-fifth 
per cent. Milwaukee follows with seven per cent. 
Indianapolis, Kansas City and Chicago average 
about six and one-half per cent. Boston stands 
lowest with four and one-half per cent., or only 
about ten minutes a day. Truly the schools of 
America have much to learn regarding the educa- 
tional value of singing and appreciation of music. 

Mr. Elson suggests to the school board and 
teachers of Cleveland a number of valuable prin- 
ciples for the simplification of the course of study. 
He shows that the complexity of the present pro- 
gram is not due to an increase in the number of 
studies. As a matter of fact, there are, as he 
points out, no more studies to-day than there were 
fifty years ago. Mental algebra and declamation 
and similar subjects have given place to manual 
training and nature-study. The time formerly 
given to technical grammar has been utilized for 
practical English work. That is about all. 

There is, however, cause for complaint in the 
increase of the amount of material included in the 
different studies. Here some rigid selection and 
reorganization is an absolute necessity. The se- 
lection must be governed by a careful re-valuation 
of materials included in the school program. The 
organization -will be determined by skilful cor- 
relation. 

Superintendent Elson suggests a plan whereby 
the course of study for the four grammar grades 
may be made sufficiently flexible to meet the pecu- 
liar needs of the individual districts. There is to 
be indicated a maximum and a minimum of time 
for the several studies. So far the suggestion is 
excellent and might well be applied to the whole 
course, from the first school year up. Allowed 
this kind of “ flexibility,” the teachers may then 
be held responsible for results. The inflexible 
program throws the responsibility practically upon 
the maker thereof. No business man would re- 
quire his helpers to produce varied results de- 
manding intellectual application and at the same 
time prescribe the number of minutes to be de- 
voted to each. He realizes that a good worker 
will always be quicker at one thing than at an- 
other. He is willing to to let the worker be 
judged by the results. Why do we not apply his 
principle to teaching? 

Superintendent Elson appears to have. another 
point in mind when he suggests “ flexibility.” He. 
adds that the “ flexible ” course, “ at the option of 
the principals and with the consent of the superin- 
tendent of schools, may be installed where condi- 
tions seem to justify it, but the selection of this 
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course to be optional with the parent.” The in- 
tention is probably to introduce the element of 
election in the grammar grades. Election is a 
complicated problem where education and not 
mere learning is the object. But to leave the 
choice to the parents is an unnecessarily hazard- 
ous undertaking. What are the teachers there 
for? Are they not competent to decide whether 
a child should give ten minutes or twenty minutes 
to a particular study? The elementary school, 
and that includes at least two if not all of the 
grammar grades, must produce certain definite re- 
sults. The teachers cannot be held responsible 
for these results if besides being hemmed in by 
time limitations they must be governed by the 
special wishes of parents. If Mr. Elson has in 
mind a plan whereby the fixed requirements in 
the grammar grades permit of optional pursuits, 
he is right. In that case he can. make the city 
schools of the whole country his debtors by out- 
lining a program which will meet both general and 
individual demands. 

Makers of courses of study:for city systems are 
limited by so many restrictions that any depart- 
ure from established lines involves great risks. 
The physician may consider a certain procedure 
more effective than the traditional one. If he is 
wise as serpents are he will follow tradition. Here 
he is on safe ground. If the patient dies, the med- 
ical jury will say he did the best that could be 
done under the circumstances. On the other hand, 
if the physician follows his individual notion and 
fails to cure, he will have no one to defend him. 
Tradition is its own excuse. 

Tradition, however, is not necessarily right. 
Only in setting it aside there must be more than 
argument to clear the path. Facts are the only 
artillery to which it may yield. If we can prove 
by stubbornly obvious facts that the so-called 
“fundamentals” can be taught successfully, what- 
ever the local conditions may be, in from two to 
two and a half hours a day, we may then be per- 
mitted to give the rest of the school time to other 
subjects. What these other subjects are to be, 
now becomes a subject for discussion. 

How shall we decide what is best to add to the 
“fundamentals ”? To be sure, here local needs 
deserve the fullest consideration. We are too 
prone to follow ecstatics who have seen a great 
light in one or the other direction. A mill-town 
prophet may proclaim from the house-tops that all 
schools ought to include shop work of a certain 
kind in their programs. And immediately dis- 
ciples will arise in agricultural and commercial 
towns, in mining camps and seaports, and say, 
“Behold, he has spoken the truth; let us do as 
he says.” Until we learn how to separate local 
needs from human needs we shall go blundering 
along from one fad to another. Let us get to- 
gether to agree on the big things of life. Let us 
have two or three agreements anyway. The gain 
will be great. : 

Just now the fad is to fit the child for the pres- 
ent. As if the present would stay where it is! 
There are changes going on all around us day by 
day. Yet there are educators who speak of train- 
ing children to meet “the practical.demands of 
present-day life.’ John Locke had the same idea. 


He died two hundred years ago. Educators arose 


after him to show the fallacy of this proposi- 
tion. Students of the history of education know 
how effectually he was disposed of. -Now the 
John Locke slogan is sounded by re-discoverers of 
the same mirage. 

There are abiding things, and there are fleeting 
things. They are both contained in the present. 
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Giving the children only lessons of “ immediate 
worth” is like paying them in Confederate green- 
backs for their labors. Those greenbacks bore on 
the face of them the “ immediate worth,” backed 
by hopes for the future. With the melting of the 
hopes the “worth,” immediate and future, melted 
away, too. 

Certain studies may well be shaped so as to 
serve only utilitarian ends. But it is poor econ- 
omy to turn every subject to this same service. 
It is like making a razor serve for pruning apple 
trees and sharpening lead-pencils and then ex- 
pect it to be a fine instrument for shaving. There 
is such a thing as culture to be considered, for in- 
stance. Moreover, there are powers dormant 
within us which have never been utilized in the 
service of humanity. Thus Mr. Tomlins has dis- 
covered that music will develop new efficiencies 
which, when once brought out, will increase the 
human wealth of humanity a thousand-fold. In 
his wonderful, picturesque style he has shown us 
how electricity has revolutionized industry, tho 
not so long ago this power was unknown to hu- 
manity, and he knows that in music the possibili- 
ties are as much greater than in electricity aS the 
soul is greater than the body. 

When we come to talk of courses of study we 
shall have to be ready to go down into the depths. 
Meanwhile. let us not neglect the more easily dis- 
posed of mechanical questions relating to time ap- 
portionment and structural organization of the 
course in the so-called fundamentals. 

How a school program may serve both cultural 
and utilitarian ends, besides doing justice to the 
spiritual issues of humanity, is a problem that 
may well occupy our attention for a year. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL columns are always open for dis- 
cussions of this nature that go right at the heart 
of the matter. 


People recognize in a general way that the de- 
mands civilized life makes upon individuals are 
more complex, more exacting, and more insistent 
to-day than they were from fifty to a hundred 
years ago. The thoughtful ones appreciate, too, 
that the preparation of the young for the duties of 
life must needs have changed correspondingly. 
The school must adapt itself to the needs of the 
times. Things that become useless must be elim- 
inated. The course of study and teaching gener- 
ally must be more economically administered. 

What are essentials? What is waste? What 
is desirable? What is necessary? These are 
questions that must constantly engage the atten- 
tion of teachers who seek to work in a scientific, 
professional, expert, efficient manner. The whole 
science and art of instruction revolves around 
these considerations 


The nature-study in the elementary and high 
schools of to-day is as different from that of ten 
years ago as automobiling is from buckboard driv- 
ing. Many schools have not yet waked up to the 


change. But some people always sleep longer 
than others. The new day has begun. The sun 
is in the sky: The industrial side, the service side, 
of nature-study is now to the fore. Frank Owen 
Payne is the leader here. His articles in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL have been welcomed by teachers 
as most helpful to the practical interpretation of 
the new ideas. Last month five pages were de- 
voted to textile products, stem extractives, lum- 
bering and forestry. Next month there will be a 
valuable contribution to the experimental study 
of leaves at school. 
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Memory Gems for October 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


OCTOBER 1 
He gained a world! He gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: - “On and on!” 
—JOAQUIN MILLER. 


OCTOBER 4 
Give thy heart’s best treasures,— 
From fair Nature learn! 
Give thy love, and ask not, 
Wait not a return! 
And the more thou ===" 
spendest 
From thy little 
store, 
With a double 
bounty 
God will give 
thee more. 
—ADELAIDE ANNE 
PROCTOR. 


OCTOBER 5 
Still let us, for His 
golden corn, 
Send up our 
thanks to 
God! 
— JOHN GREEN- 
LEAF WHITTIER. 


OCTOBER 6 

Down the winding 

roads and val- 

leys 

The boughs of 

the sumacs 
glow. 

— ANGELINA 

WRAY. 


OCTOBER 7 
’Tis the average 
man, may God 
bless him, 
Who pilots us, 
still in the 
van, 
Over land, over sea 
as we travel, 
Just the plain, 
hardy, aver- 
age man. 
— MARGARET E. 
SANGSTER. 
OCTOBER 8 
What shall I do to be forever known ?— 
Thy duty ever. | 
—JOHANN VON SCHILLER. 


OCTOBER 11 
He strikes straight out for the Right—and he 
Is the kind of man for you and me. 

—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


OCTOBER 12 
For every happy smile, the world 
Whirls on its way with less of care. 


OCTOBER 13 
Great things thru greatest hazards are achieved, 
And then it is they shine. 
—BEAUMONT. 





Blackboard Calendar designed by G. H. Shorey 


OCTOBER 14 
Love all, trust a few, -do wrong to none. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
OCTOBER 15 


Love is the sunshine that warms into life; 
Only in darkness grow hatred and strife. 
—KINGSLEY. 


OCTOBER 18 
Each raindrop makes some floweret blow, 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 
—McCay. 


OCTOBER 19 
Nothing’s so hard 
but search 
will find it 
out. 
—HERRICK. 


OCTOBER 20 

Tho we travel the 
world over to 
find the beau- 
tiful, 

We must carry it 
with us, or we 
find it not. 
—EMERSON. 


OCTOBER 21 

Our lives are 
songs; God 
writes the 
words 

And we set them 
to music at 
pleasure; 

And the song 
grows glad, or 
sweet, or sad, 

As we choose to 
fashion the 
measure. 

—ELLA WHEELER 

WILCOX. 


OCTOBER 22 
Trifles make per- 
fection. 
-MICHAEL ANGELO 


OCTOBER 25 

Our content is our 

best having. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

OCTOBER 26 

True wisdom consists not in seeing what is im- 
mediately before our eyes, but in foreseeing what 
is to come. —TERENCE. 


OCTOBER 27 
No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him. —LOWELL. 


OCTOBER 28 
What do we live for if not to make life less dif- 
ficult to each other? —GEORGE ELIOT. 


OCTOBER 29 
Life is never so short but that there is always 


time for courtesy. ; 
—EMERSON. 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By Harriet E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Heidi 

During the impressionable years of childhood 
there is a continual imitation of characters in 
story books, which is influential in forming a 
child’s ideals of life. For this reason a thought- 
ful teacher will congratulate herself when she 
finds a book to read to her classes which is as 
high-minded and refreshing as “Heidi.” 


The story is a German classic by Johanna 


Spyra, which has proved in translation to be en- 
joyable to English-speaking children. Heidi, the 
heroine, is as poor and free as the mountain air 
which she breathes, an unconscious child, with a 
great love of beauty within her. She is a giri 
of five when the story opens, left with her aged 
grandfather on the Alps. The “Aim uncle,” as 
he is called, has grown out of sorts with the world, 
so has retreated to a hut far up the mountains, 
where he lives the life of a hermit. The child 
spends a number of years among the rose-colored 
snows and the whispering pines, and then the 
aunt, who had taken her to the “Alm uncle,” finds 
.a place for her in Frankfort as a companion for 
the invalid daughter of a wealthy man. 

In the hut on the mountains Heidi brings new 
life and interests to the old grandfather; -in the 
city home, where her country manners bring her 
into entertaining situations with a formal govern- 
ess, she amuses and brings back to health the 
invalid Clara. This, with the return to the Alps, 
gives the story in outline, but it gives no idea of 
the beauty of the setting, the charm, simplicity 
and innocence of the child’s character, or the hu- 
mor and pathos of the story. : 

To read the story is to breathe mountain air and 
to realize vividly the beauty of the Alps. The 
pines back of the hut sing for us; the meadows, 
where Heidi and Peter the goatherd take their 
flock, bloom with primroses, gentians and butter- 
cups; and the peaks change and glow with the 
time of day and the season. Such bits as the fol- 
lowing give some idea of the setting of the story, 
altho to appreciate even this we should have spent 
the day among the crags with the nimble moun- 
tain goats, with the bird of prey above. 


IN THE PASTURE 

The day had imperceptibly gone, and the sun was about 
to disappear behind the mountains. Heidi sat again on 
the ground and looked quietly. on the bluebells and the 
buttercups which shine in the evening’s glowing light. 
And all the grass took a golden hue, and the rocks above 
began to shimmer and flash. 

Suddenly Heidi sprang to her feet shouting, ‘Peter, 
Peter, fire! fire! It is burning, all the mountains are in 
flames. The great plain of snow is on fire. The sky! 
Oh, see! see the mountains of rock ablaze! Oh, the beau- 
tiful, sparkling snow! Peter, look up there, look! The 
fire has reached the bird of prey. Look at the rocks! 
Look at the fir trees. Everything is on fire.” 

“It always looks like that,” said Peter, good-naturedly, 
still peeling the bark from his rod, “but it is not fire.” 

“What is it, then? What is it?” asked Heidi again. 

“It comes of itself,” explained Peter. 

“Oh, look! look!” called Heidi in great excitement. 
“They suddenly turn as red as a rose. Look at the snow 
and the high rocks. What do they call them, Peter?” 

“Mountains are not called by names,” was the answer. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is! Look at the snow red as a 


rose. Oh, on the rocks above are a great many roses. Oh, 
now they are changed to gray. Oh, now everything is 
gone, all gone, Peter!” And Heidi sat on the ground and 
looked much troubled, as if the world was coming to an 
end. 

“It will be just the same to-morrow,” said Peter. 
up, we must be going home now.” 

Peter whistled and called the goats together, and they 
started on their homeward journey. 


Perhaps the most amusing part of the story is 
where Heidi is learning the ways of a formal city 
home under the stern guidance of Miss Rotten- 
meier, Clara’s governess. Heidi, homesick for 
the Alps, leaves the house one afternoon to find a 
place where she can look off and find her moun- 
tains. A street musician with a hand-organ leads 
her to a church tower, where the keeper allows 
her to climb to the top. She is disappointed in 
the outlook,. for she sees only a sea of roofs and 
towers, but as she descends from the tower she 
sees a cat with seven kittens. The keeper sees 
his opportunity of getting rid of them, so gives 
them to her. Heidi fills her pockets with kittens 
and after the keeper tells her he will send the 
rest the next day she secures the street musician’s 
services in pointing out her way home, by telling 
him that if he will come the next day Clara will 
pay-him well. The ensuing scene amuses the 
children. 


“Get 


MISS ROTTENMEIER’S HARD DAY 

“Quick, Miss,” Sebastian urged her again, “go to the 
dining-room; they are already at the table. Miss Rotten- 
meier jooks like a loaded cannon, but why was the little 
Miss gone away so long?” 

Heidi had entered the dining-room. Miss Rottenmeier 
did not look up; Clara also said nothing. There was a 
somewhat uncomfortable silence. Sebastian placed the 
chair for Heidi. Now, when she was seated at the table, 
Miss Rottenmeier began with a stern look and in solemn 
and serious tone: 

“Adelheid, I will speak with fou after dinner. I have 
only this to say now: you have behaved very naughtily, 
indeed, and really deserve to be punished. for you left 
the house without permission, with no one’s knowledge, 
and wandered about so late in the evening. I have never 
heard of such conduct.” 

“Meow!” sounded the answer. 

At this the lady grew more angry. 

“How, Adelheid,” she cried in a louder voice, “you still 
venture to impertinently make fun of this? You had 
better be careful, I assure you!” 

“T didn’t,” began Heidi. 

“Meow! meow!” ‘ 

Sebastian almost threw the tray on the table and 
rushed out. 

“It’s enough,” Miss Rottenmeier wanted to exclaim, but 
her voice did not sound on account of her excitement. 

“Get up and leave the room!” 

Heidi, much frightened, rose from her chair, and was 
about to explain once more: “I didn’t certainly——” 

“Meow! meow! meow!” 

“But, Heidi,” now said Clara, “when you see that you 
make Miss Rottenmeier angry, why do you continually 
say ‘meow’?” 

“IT am not doing it; it’s the kittens,” at last Heidi was 
able to say without being interrupted. ’ 

“What! what! Cats! kittens!” cried aloud Miss Rot- 
tenmeier. “Sebastian, Tinette, find the horrible crea- 
tures and take them out.” 
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Whereupon the lady rushed into the study and fastened 
the door to be safer, for to her kittens were the most 
dreadful creatures in the world. 


MORE TROUBLE FOR MISS ROTTENMEIER 


Miss Rottenmeier was busying herself in the dining- 
room in order to avoid the a b c lesson. Suddenly she 
listened. Did the sound come from the street? How could 
the sound of a hand-organ come from the study? But 
yes, it was true. She rushed thru the long dining-room 
and threw open the door. 

There—it is incredible—there stood in the middle of 
the study a ragged organ-grinder turning his instrument 
most diligently. 

“Stop! stop immediately,” called out Miss Rottenmeier. 
Her voice was drowned by the music; she then went to 
the boy, but suddenly she felt something between her feet. 
She looked down to the floor, and a horrible black creature 
was crawling between her feet—a turtle! 

Miss Rottenmeier jumped up in the air, as she had 
never done for many years. And she screamed with all 
her might: 

“Sebastian! Sebastian!” e 

Suddenly the organ-grinder stopped, for this time her 
voice sounded louder than the music. 

Sebastian stood at the half-open door and was doubled 
up with laughter, for he had seen how she had jumped; 
when he came in Miss Rottenmeier lay in a chair pros- 
trated. 


“Away with them both, the boy and the animal! Take ~ 


them away immediately,” she cried to him. Sebastian 
obeyed willingly and drew the boy out of the room, who 
quickly seized his turtle, pressed something into his hand 
and said: 

“Forty for Miss Clara, and forty for playing—you did 
very well.” After which he closed the door. 

In the study all was quiet once more, and ‘the studies 
were continued, and Miss Rottenmeier sat in the room, 
that by her presence similar occurrences might be pre- 
vented. She intended to investigate the matter and pun- 
ish the guilty party so that he would not soon forget it. 

There was a knocking at the door again, and Sebastian 
entered once more with the information that a large 
basket had been brought for Miss Clara, and was to be 
given to her immediately. 

“To me?” asked Clara in great surprise, and extremely 
curious to know what it could be. “Show it to me at once 
that we might see what it looks like.” 

Sebastian brought in a covered basket and then with- 
drew in haste. 

“T think you had better first finish the lesson, and then 
open the basket,” remarked Miss Rottenmeier. 

Clara could not imagine what could be brought her; she 
looked longingly at the basket. 

“M. Tutor,” said she, interrupting herself in the dec- 
lination, “would you not permit me to look in just once, 
to know what there is in the basket, and then continue my 
study again?” 

“In one respect I would have no objection whatever,” 
replied the tutor; “in another I would object to it. In 
favor of it, the reason that if your attention is directed 
wholly to this subject”—he could not finish what he was 
going to say. The corner of the basket was not very firm, 
and suddenly jumped out of it one, two, three, and two 
more and then some more kittens, and were running with 
such great rapidity that one would believe that the whole 
room was full of the little creatures. They jumped over 
the tutor’s boots and bit his trousers, leaped up into 
Clara’s rolling chair, climbed up Miss Rottenmeier’s dress, 
crawled around her feet, scratched and mewed, and every- 
thing was in terrible confusion. Clara, charmed by the 
scene, kept exclaiming: 

“Oh, the lively creatures! the merry leaps! 
Heidi, here, there! Look at this one!” 

Heidi rushed into every corner after them with great 
delight. 


Look! look! 
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The tutor stood at the table, very perplexed, and lift- 
ing first one foot and then the other, to avoid being 
scratched by the kittens. 

Miss Rottenmeier at first sat in her chair in total si- 
lence, filled with terror; then began to scream at the top 
ef her voice: 

“Tinette! Tinette! Sebastian! Sebastian!” 

At last Sebastian and Tinette came in answer to her 
many cries for help, and they put the tiny creatures, one 
after the other, into the basket and carried it into the 
garret to the bed that Sebastian had prepared for the two 
cats which Heidi had brought the day before. 


The story is not all humor. The strain of the 
formal, confined life tells upon Heidi’s health and 
she grows pale and disturbed. Then ensue some 
pathetic scenes, Heidi’s walking in her sleep, Miss 
Rottenmeier’s fear of ghosts and finally Heidi’s 
illness and her return to her beloved Alps. This 
part of the story is followed by a visit to Heidi 
from Clara, during which two incidents occur: 
First, Peter destroys Clara’s chair from jealousy, 
thinking that Clara must leave the Alps if she 
were deprived of it; and second, Clara’s learning 
to walk. Peter, thru the kindness of Clara’s 
grandmother, is made to repent. Clara’s recov- 
ery is such a surprise for her grandmother and 
then her father, Mr. Sesemann. 


A DOUBLE SURPRISE 


Mr. Sesemann climbed the last ascent with delight; 
now he would soon be able to surprise his child. But he 
was already noticed and recognized by the company in 
front of the hut, and what the father could never have 
imagined was being prepared for him. 

When he had taken the last step toward the heights, 
two forms were coming from the hut fo meet him. One 
of them was a tall girl with light blonde hair and a small, 
rosy face, supported by little Heidi, out of whose dark 
eyes sparkled flashes of delight. Mr. Sesemann was star- 
tled; he stood still and gazed at those approaching him. 
Suddenly big tears rushed out of his eyes. What remem- 
brances arose in his heart! Clara’s mother had looked 
exactly so, the blonde maiden with light, rosy cheeks. Mr. 
Sesemann did not know whether he was awake or 
dreaming. 

“Papa, don’t you know me any longer?” called out 
Clara to him with a joyful face. “Am I so changed?” 

Mr. Sesemann rushed toward his little daughter and 
clasped her in his arms. 

“Yes, you are changed! Is it possible? Is it a reality?’’* 

Her father went back a step and looked at her once 
more to see whether the picture would not disappear be- 
fore his eyes. 

“Is it you, my little Clara, is it really you?” he had 
to exclaim over and over again. 

Meanwhile the grandmamma had approached, for she 
could not wait any longer to see her son’s happy counte- 
nance. 

“Now, my dear son, what do you say?” she called out 
to him. “The surprise which you have given us is a very 
good one; but the one which had been prepared for you is 
still better. Is it not?” 


The story ends with the return of the grand- 
father to the village and his fellowmen, and the 
establishment of Heidi with the “Alm uncle” in a 
comfortable home. 

Before reading the book to a class, it is wise to 
select only the most dramatic sections for read- 
ing. The connecting links are better told. This 
method of handling a book enables a teacher to 
cover a great deal of ground with a class in a 
short time; and, since the children usually re-read 
the stories heard at school, to influence their read- 
ing extensively Heidi is one of the best for the 


purpose. 
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A Miss Alcott Day 


By BERTHA E. BusH, Iowa 


There is no more popular author, with young people, 
than Louisa May Alcott. Her birthday, which occurs 
November 29, furnishes an excellent opportunity for “A 
Miss Alcott Day.” 


Do you not want your pupils to become ac- 
quainted with the brave and cheery souls who 
have made the world better? Open the school- 
room bookcase and notice which of the library 
books are the most worn with use. It is pretty 
certain that none of them will show signs of 
greater wear than the green- or brown-covered 
volumes marked with the name of Louisa M. AI- 
cott. There could not be a better acquaintance for 
grammar-school pupils in the world of writers, 
and even the high-school pupils could not find in 
all the long array of literary men and women they 
study about a braver and cheerier spirit. 

Your pupils are already somewhat acquainted 
with her. Their teacher began to read her books 
aloud to them in the second or third grade very 
likely, as soon as they were old enough to listen 
to the reading of anything but baby stories. 
Every one who is the least bit of a book owner 
certainly has one of her books in his or her own 
little library. But their acquaintance is only with 
her stories. Her life is even finer than any of her 
stories. She was so friendly and cheery and help- 
ful that the most powerful fairy in her “Flower 
Fables” could not do as much good as she did. 
But she was not the least bit like a fairy. She 
was substantial and jolly, a comrade of boys and 
a helper of girls. She knew how to wash dishes, 
and cook, and sew, and clean house, as well as she 
did how to write. To study about her is to get 
help for common days and common duties. 

Is this not just the time to have an Alcott Day? 
Get all her books from the library and put them 
on a table together. Let the pupils handle them 
and read them, at intermissions and when the 
lessons are finished. Let them pick out chapters 
to dramatize and arrange their own dialogues to 
give on the Alcott Day. They can hardly find 
better characters to “play” or those more easily 
“fitted to the schoolroom platform than Meg and 
Jo, and Beth and Amy, and dear Marmee, and 
all the “Little Men.” Perhaps they can arrange 
for themselves the tableaux which the boys and 
girls got up in “Jack and Jill.” They can embody 
in compositions and essays the health and educa- 
tional ideas found in “Eight Cousins,” and the 
lessons of poverty and wealth in “Old-Fashioned 
Girls.” They can write reviews of her books. 
They can recite the poems she wrote, and read se- 
lections from her short stories. But above all, 
get the “Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa M. 
Alcott,” and set your pupils to reading it and to 
writing up incidents in her life. She was more 
interesting and heroic than any of her story-book 
people. From the day when, as a baby just be- 
ginning to talk, she opened her arms wide at the 
breakfast-table and exclaimed, “I love every- 
buddy in dis whole world,” to the day when she 
laid down her last work—a flanne! garment for a 
poor child—her life is full of courage and en- 
deavor and good-will. 

And there is any amount of interesting mate- 
rial to be found in regard to it. There are dozens 
-of stories that the children will enjoy telling and 
hearing about. There are enough merry, helpful 





words of hers to supply a school of twice the ordi- 
nary size for a quotation exercise. They can ar- 
range dialogues from her books, and perhaps gain 
a deeper insight into her characters by playing 
them than in any other way. 

The dramatization from “Little Men” given be- 
low was arranged by a twelve-year-old girl, en- 
tirely as her own idea, to be played by her cou- 
sins and herself to entertain the assembled fam- 
ily. Other boys and girls can readily pick out 
chapters and present them in the same way for 
the Miss Alcott Day in school. 


STORIES TO TELL 


Stories of Miss Alcott’s life for the pupils to 
tell. (To be found in “The Life, Letters and 
Journals of Louisa@M. Alcott,” edited by Ednah 
D. Cheney.) 

1. The story of how she ran away and was 
guarded by a big dog till the crier found her. 

2. The story of her four-year-old birthday 
party, when she gave away her last cake. 

3. The story of the time when Margaret Ful- 
ler came to see “Mr. Alcott’s model children.” 

4, The story of Miss Alcott’s first poem, writ- 
ten when she was eight years old. 

5. The story of her first book, “Flower 
Fables.” 

6. The story of how she went to be a nurse 
in war times. 

7. The story of how she wrote “Hospital 
Sketches” and its success. 

8. How “Little Women” came to be written. 

‘9. Tell how the “Little Women” are Miss AI- 
cott ard her sisters and give the real name and 
something of the history of each. ; 


QUOTATIONS FROM MISS ALCOTT 
(Written in her journal at thirteen years old.) 


1. I have made a plan for my life, as I am in my ’teens 
and no more a child.—People think I’m wild and queer; 
but mother understands and helps me. I have not told 
any one about my plan, but I’m going to be good. 
(About her mother.) 

2. I think she is a very brave, good woman; and my 
dream is to have a lovely quiet home for her with no 
debts or troubles to burden her. 

8. I'll help as I am helped, if I can. Mother says no 
one is so poor he can’t do a little for some one poorer yet. 

4. It is a part of my religion to look well after the 
cheerfulness of life and let the dismals shift for them- 
selves. 

5. I said firmly “There is work for me, and I’ll have. 
it,” and went home resolved to take Fate by the throat 
and shake a living out of her. 

6. I think disappointment must be good for me, I get 
so much of it; and the constant thumping fate gives me 
may be a mellowing process. 

7. Busy life: teaching, writing, sewing, getting all I 
can from lectures, books, and good people. Life is my 
college. May I graduate well and earn some honors. 
(From a letter.) 

8. It is dreadfully dull and I work so that I may not 
“brood.”....If I think of my woes, I fall into a vortex of 
debts, dishpans, and despondency awful to see. So I say, 
“every path has its puddle,” and try to play gayly with 
the tadpoles in my puddle while I wait for the Lord to 
give me a lift. 
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9. I’m glad a task to me is given 

To labor at day by day; 

For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say,— 

“Head, you may think; heart, you may feel; 
But, hand, you shall work alway.” 

MRS. SHAKESPEARE SMITH’S BALL 
(Adapted by a twelve-year-old girl from “Little Men,” 


Chapter IX.) 


For three boys, three girls, and one larger girl. 
Characters—Demi, Tommy, Nat, Daisy, Nan, Bess, 


Aunt Jo. 
Scene—A room at Plumfield. It is furnished with a 


small table, a chair apiece and a desk which may be used 
to imitate a piano. Enter Demi, Nat and Tommy. Demi 
is opening a note which he reads. 

Demi (reading).—Mrs. Shakespeare Smith would like 
to have Mr. John Brooke, Mr. Thomas Bangs, and Mr. 
Nathaniel Blake to come to her ball at three o’clock to-day. 
P. S.—Nat must bring his fiddle, so we can dance, and 
all the boys must be good or they cannot have any of the 
nice things we have cooked. 

Tommy.—They have been cooking lots of goodies. I 
smelt ’em. Let’s go. 

Demi.—We needn’t stay after the feast, you know. 

Nat.—I never went to a ball. What do you have to do? 

Tommy.—Oh, we just play be men, and sit around stiff 
and stupid, like grown-up folks, and dance to please the 
girls. Then we eat up everything and come away as 
soon as we can. 

Nat.—I think I could do that. 

Demi.—I’ll write and say we'll come. (Sits down at 
table and writes, reading aloud as he puts it down.) “We 
will all come. Please have lots to eat. J. B., Esquire.” Now, 
let’s go and put it in our post-office in the hollow oak tree. 

They all go out. Enter Daisy, Nan, and Bess. Daisy 
wears a long skirt and shaw! folded cornerwise, a pair 
of spectacles and a white night-cap with a red ribbon bow 
on it. Nan wears a gay dress with a short skirt, a waist 
of a different color, and a yellow scarf tied around for a 
sash, slippers and a wreath of artificial flowers, and car- 
ries a fan, made from the feathers of a feather duster, 
and an empty smelling-bottle. Bess, who is smaller than 
the rest, wears an ordinary little girl’s costume and a 
white cap made by gathering up a lace-edged handker- 
chief. The little girls bring in a small tablecloth or towel 
and some toy dishes and proceed to set the table. 


Daisy.—Aunt Jo likes to have the boys play with us, 
if they are not rough, so we must make them like our 
balls. Then they will do them good. 

Nan (shaking her head).—Demi and Nat will be good, 
but Tommy will do something bad; I know he will. 

Daisy.—Then I shall send him right home. ; 

Nan.—-People don’t do so at parties. It isn’t proper. 

Daisy.—I shall never ask him any more. 

Nan.—That would do. He’d be sorry not to come to 
the dinner ball, wouldn’t he? 

Daisy.—I guess he would. We’ll have the splendidest 
things ever seen, won’t we? Real soup with a ladle and 
a tureen, and a nice little bird for turkey, and gravy, 
and all kinds of nice vegytubbles. 

Nan.—It’s ’most three. We ought to be ready. 

All are seated. 

Daisy (smoothing her gown).—I am the mother, so I 
don’t need to dress up much. 

Nan (standing up and turning slowly around to look 
at herself).—I’m the daugifter, so I rig up a good deal 
and must sing and dance and talk more than you do. 
The mothers only get the tea and be proper, you know. 

A loud knock on the door. Nan flies into a chair and 
fans herself violently. Daisy sits up very stiff and 
straight. Bess goes to the door and opens it. 

Bess—Wart in, gemplemun, the party’s all weady. 

Enter the boys in high paper collars, tall men’s hats and 
gloves, no two of the latter alike. 

Demi'(in a deep voice).—Good-day, mum. 

All shake hands and are seated. At first they look 
very sober. Then Tommy giggles. The other boys look 
at him and giggle, too. Soon they are rolling in their 
chairs with laughter. 


' book. 
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Daisy (much distressed).—Oh, don’t! 

Nan (rapping Tommy with smelling bottle).—You can’t 
ever come again if you act so. 

Tommy.—I can’t help it. You look so like fury. 

Nan.—So do you, but I shouldn’t be so rude as to say 
so. (To Daisy.) He sha’n’t come to the dinner ball, 
shall he, Daisy? 

Daisy (looking at the boys reprovingly)——You must 
ask Nan to sing and play now. 

Demi.—Give us a song, mum. 

_ Nan goes over to the desk and with a great rattling of 
imaginary keys makes believe play and sings “Gaily the 
Troubadour” or some other song. The boys clap their 
hands. Daisy smiles. 

{If the children can dance, or are willing to play at 
dancing, this is the time to do it, as it is done in the 
It has been left out as not adapted to the ordi- 
nary school.] 

Daisy.—Now we will have tea. 
and don’t grab. 

They sit around the table and eat. Daisy pours the 
milk-and-water tea. When the pie is cut it falls on the 
floor and they all reach for it and bump their heads. 
When the custards are passed in saucers the boys lift 
them up and look at them curiously. 

Tommy.—What’s this? 


Sit down carefully 


Daisy (with dignity).—Those are custards. You are 
to eat them with our new tin spoons. 
Tommy (giggling). —Mine’s too soft to eat. I’ll have 


to drink it. 


All the boys lift up their saucers and drink their cus- 
tards. Meanwhile Bess passes the jumbles to Nan, who 
squabbles with her over which one to take till Bess throws 
them all up into the air and bursts out crying. Daisy 
comforts her and gives her a seat at the table and the 
sugar-bowl. While this has been happening, Tommy, with 
a wink at the other boys, takes all the tarts from the 
plate and hides them in his pockets. Daisy reaches to 
pass them and finds only the empty plate. 


Daisy (crying).—You hid them, Tommy. 
did. 

Tommy.—I didn’t. 

Daisy.—You did. 

Nan (eating up the jelly).—It isn’t proper to contra- 
dict. 

Tommy.—Give them back, Demi. 

Demi (indignantly).—That’s a fib. You’ve got them in 
your own pocket. 

Nat.—Let’s take them away from him. 
make Daisy cry. 

They try to take the tarts away from Tommy, but he 
runs behind the table, and, stooping down behind it; 
throws tarts at them. They scuffle, and just as they are 
seizing him, the door opens and Aunt Jo walks in. The 
boys immediately bolt to their seats and sit up very stiff 
and straight. 


Demi (looking at Aunt Jo).—I guess we’d better go. 

Nat.—P’raps we had. ; 

Aunt Jo (very soberly).—Boys, you shall have no more 
balls until you have atoned for this bad behavior by do- 
ing something kind for the girls. 

Demi.—We were only in fun. 

Aunt Jo.—I don’t like fun that makes other people un- 
happy. I am disappointed in you, Demi, for I hoped you 
would never learn to tease Daisy. Such a kind little sis- 
ter as she is! 

Demi.—I'm sorry. 

Nan.—Nat was bad, too, and Tommy was baddest of all. 

Aunt Jo (to the boys).—You can go, boys, but remem- 
ber you are not to speak to or play with the little girls 
till I give you leave. You don’t deserve the pleasure, so I 
forbid it. If my boys cannot play without teasing the 
girls, they need not play with them at all. 

The girls go out on one side, the boys on the other. 
When the girls are quite out of sight, the boys run back 
to Aunt Jo and cluster around her. 

Demi.—Aunt Jo, we’re going to Uncle Fritz and get 
him to help us plan something perfectly splendid for the 
girls. Then you'll let us play with them again, won’t you? 

Aunt Jo (smiling at them).—yYes, then I will. 

They all go out together. 


I know you 


It’s too bad to 
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Comparison of the Governments of 


United States 


of America 


and United Kingdom 


of Great Britain and Ireland 


By Isaac Price 
(Continued from last month) 


III. —The Executive Department 


The President of the United States and the 
Cabinet, established by Congressional enactment. 


The Sovereign with the title of King (or 
Queen) of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and Ireland, and Emperor (or Empress) of India, 


etc., and the Cabinet. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


A. The President— 

He must be a natural-born citizen, of at least 
thirty-five years of age, and must have resided in 
the country for at least fourteen years. 


A. The Sovereign (King)— 


Must be the first in the order of succession of 
the House of Hanover, male or female, a member 
of the Established Church in England (Protes- 
tant), married to a Protestant, and have reached 
his (or her) majority, otherwise Regency ap- 
pointed. 


ELECTION 


Elected by the majority vote of the Electoral 
College. 

In case of vacancy in the office, the Vice-Presi- 
dent becomes the President. In case of a subse- 
quent vacancy, the order of succession is the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Postmaster-General, and 
the Secretary of the Interior (Law of 1886), 
these to possess the same qualifications. 


Hereditary, following the rule of primogeniture. 


TERM 


Four years, subject to re-election. (Custom 


Holds office during natural life, subject to the 


prevents his serving for more than two terms.) Act of Settlement and Parliamentary Control. 


May be removed by impeachment. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


For all acts of himself and Cabinet officers. 


The Cabinet is practically responsible for the 
sovereign’s misconduct. The legal maxim is “The 


King can do no wrong.” 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


He is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, and of State militia in national service. 
May call Congress in special session. 


Must inform Congress of the state of the Union, 
and may recommend legislation. 

Signs all bills before they become law, within 
ten days after receipt. 

May veto bills, subject to repassage by both 
Houses by a two-thirds vote. 

Appoints and commissions all federal officers, 
in both civil and military service, subject to con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Makes treaties thru the State Department, with 
the approval of the Senate. 

Has the power to reprieve or pardon for of- 
fences against federal law, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

Receives foreign representatives. 

Administers the federal laws thru his Cabinet. 


Commands both army and navy, active and 
reserve. 

Parliament called by royal summons annually; 
may prorogue or dissolve the Parliament at will. 


Address from the throne delivered in person or 
thru Minister. 

All acts must be signed by sovereign to become 
aw. 

Veto power has not baen used since 1707, be- 
cause of the assumption of responsibility by the 
Cabinet. 

Has the full power of appointment in all ser- 
vices, as well as the higher dignitaries in the 
Church of England, and grants titles of nobility. 
This is done on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister. 

Possesses the unlimited power to reprieve and 
pardon. 

Receives all foreign representatives at Court. 

All the powers mentioned above are carried out 
thru, the Ministry. 
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THE CABINET 
ORIGIN 


B. The Cabinet— 
Congressional enactment. 


Developed from the Privy Council. All Cabi- 
net Ministers become Privy Councillors. Have 
no legal standing. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


None but those of citizenship. 


Citizenship. 


APPOINTMENTS 


By the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate. May be of same or opposite party. 


Chosen usually from the party in power by the 
Prime Minister, but commissioned by the sover- 
eign. The Prime Minister is the leader of the 
(dominant) party. 


TERM OF OFFICE 


Usually the term of the President appointing 
him, but resigns when not in harmony with the 
presidential policies. May be removed by the 
President or by impeachment. 


During the term of the Parliament. Must be 
in perfect accord with the House of Commons; if 
not, must resign. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Only to the President and the law. 


Relations with Congress— 
Have no seats or right of debate in Congress. 
Communicate only thru the President. 


Only to the House of Commons. 


Relations with Parliament— 

Are the leaders of the parliamentary majority 
(i.e., of House of Commons), and are generally 
members of the House of Commons, with full 
powers of debate and a vote. 


NUMBER 


Nine. 


From eleven to eighteen. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Advise with the President in matters of admin- 
istration and policy. Each member is the head 
of an executive department. The general duties 
are indicated by the title each holds: The Secre- 
tary of State (foreign affairs), the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War (army), 
the Attorney-General, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. 


Is actually the authoritative executive head of 
the government. Each Minister takes charge of 
an administrative department. Cabinet meets 
whenever necessary and without the sovereign. 
Keep no record of their meetings. All must act 
together in carrying out any policy. The com- 
mon arrangement of the Cabinet is the following: 
First Lord of the Treasury, who is usually the 
Prime Minister, Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
President of the Council, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Secretaries of State for War, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Colonies, and India, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, President 
of the Board of Trade, Lord Privy Seal, President 
of the Local Government Board. N. B.—These 
offices have been established_by law and have a 
salary attached, hence the arrangement ordinarily 
followed, of the Prime Minister’s becoming First 
Lord of the Treasury. 
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United States History 


MARY V. WORSTELL, in July St. Nicholas 


Signers of the Declaration 


How many people are there who can tell, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the number of men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence? 
There are doubtless many who can answer cor- 
rectly, fifty-six. 

But how much do we know about the lives and 
personalities of these men? and have we ever 
stopped to think what it meant to them to put 
their names to the most famous document in the 
history of our country? Now and then we meet 
people who can say that they are descendants of 
some “signer,” and very proud they seem to be of 
that fact. They may well be proud, for consider 
for a moment what it meant to sign the great 
document. It meant that the signer publicly pro- 
claimed himself an enemy to a great and powerful 
king—became a rebel, in fact; and we all know the 
fate that commonly overtakes rebels. To-day we 
seldom think of the trials and misfortunes that 
followed the signing; we think only of the glory. 

Altho George III paid little attention to the 
many protests that had been presented to him by 
the colonies, he yet kept a close watch on these 
restless subjects, and his representatives well 
knew all that was going on. 

To the Second Continental Congress, assembled 
in Philadelphia in 1776, were sent, from the thir- 
teen original colonies, delegates whose loyalty was 
undoubted. Patriotism was not profitable in those 
faraway days. Robert Morris, the great finan- 
cier of the Revolution, sacrificed a large fortune 
in his country’s behalf; Thomas Nelson, of Vir- 
ginia, also lost a large fortune by the war; while 
the immortal Samuel Adams, who dedicated his 
life to the service of his beloved country, lived and 
died a poor man. 

But let me present to you, very briefly, these 
fifty-six men; and possibly, after this introduc- 
tion, you may wish to know mor? of their lives 
and achievements. 


GEORGIA 

Georgia sent three delegates, and of these (1) 
George Walton was the youngest. He was an am- 
bitious boy who was apvrentic2d to a carpenter so 
niggardly that he would not allow the lad a candle 
by which to study. Luckily, wood was plentiful, 
and by the light of a burning torch Walton stud- 
ied hard and in time became a lawyer. 

(2) Lyman Hall came from New England. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one h2 had married and settled 
in Georgia, to which place he was accompanied 
by about forty families. The patriotism of these 
settlers has left permanent impress on the state, 
for its counties were named after such British 
statesmen as showed themselves friends to the 
American colonies. Look them uv on the map and 
see if this is not so. You will find also a county 
named after this signer. 

(3) Button Gwinnett was an Englishman who 
came to this country when he was thirty-eight 
years old. He took up the cause of the oppressed 
colonies with much enthusiasm—too much, in fact, 
for he became involved in a quarrel, and in- the 
duel which followed he lost his life. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina furnished four delegates, among 


them (1) Edward Rutledge, who was the young- 
est man to sign the Declaration, for he was only 
twenty-seven at the time. All of the South Caro- 
lina signers—Rutledge, (2) Arthur Middleton, 
(3) Thomas Heyward, Jr., and (4) Thomas 
Lynch, Jr.—came of wealthy families, and the 


‘three former had received the benefit of a foreign 


education. 

Three years after signing the Declaration, 
Thomas Lynch, then in poor health, sailed for 
France, and his ship never was heard of again. 
While Arthur Middleton was in Philadelphia, a 
delegate to the Second Continental Congress, he 
and John Hancock, with their families, occupied’ 
the same house. Both men were wealthy and hos- 
pitable, and they drew around them a choice circle 
of friends. Lynch was the only signer from South 
Carolina who did not suffer imprisonment for his 
efforts in his country’s behalf. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina sent three delegates. 

(1) Joseph Hewes was born a Quaker; he was 
a man of intense patriotism, and in time he be- 
came the first secretary of the navy, with almost 
unlimited powers; and tho to him the war meant 
great financial loss, he never swerved in his devo- 
tion to his country. 

(2) William Hooper was a Boston man who 
was parily educated by his father, who was pastor 
of Trinity church. Having studied law, he set- 
tled in North Carolina; but his life in the new 
country proved a hard one, for the only way of 
traveling was on horseback, and some of the 
courts were two hundred miles from his home. 

(3) John Penn was a bright boy whose early 
education was neglected, but this loss was speed- 
ily made good when his relative, the distinguished 
Edmund Pendleton, placed his fine library at the 
lad’s disposal. John Penn filled many offices, and 
on the return of peace he withdrew to private life, 
not enriched, but impoverished, by the offices he 
had held. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland sent four delegates. 

(1) William Paca was a man of graceful ad- 
dress and polished manners and came of a fine old 
family. 

(2) Thomas Stone was a younger son with no 
prospects at all. But he was eager for an edu- 
cation, and he secured it by daily attendance at 
a school ten miles from his home. !t would be 
easy to predict success for a boy of such pluck; 
and indeed he achieved success, for five times he 
was elected to Congress. 

(3) Samuel Chase was called the “Demosthenes 
of Maryland.” He was a fine orator and a kindly 
man as well. One time, on a visit to Baltimore, 
he met a young man in whom he becam2 much 
interested. He not only placed his librarv at his 
disposal: he invited him to make his home with 
him. Chase lived to see his generosity justified, 
for the young man was no other than William 
Pinckney, one of the most distinguished lawyers 
our country has ever produced. 

(4) Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was one of 
the wealthiest of the signers. He was the signer 
destined to outlive all of the others. 
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DELAWARE 


Delaware sent three representatives. 

(1) George Read was a man of cool and delib- 
erate judgment in spite of Irish descent; and an 
interesting phase of his character is shown in the 
fact that his first act as a lawyer was to give up 
all rights to his father’s estate, declaring that his 
education represented his proper share. 

(2) Thomas McKean was a truly remarkable 
man. For fifty years he was in public life, and 
he filled many prominent and honorable: offices. 
For many years he was governor of Pennsylvania. 

The third delegate, (3) Cesar Rodney, chanced 
to be in Delaware when the Declaration was ready 
for signing. Read was slow to favor independ- 
ence, while McKean was eager for it. The vote 
of Rodney, therefore, would turn the scales for 
Delaware, so McKean sent a special messenger to 
Rodney, urging his immediate return to Philadel- 
phia. The result was a hurried ride on horseback 
of -eighty miles. Rodney reached Philadelphia 
just in the nick of time, and an old record says 
that “‘he voted with his boots on.” 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island furnished two delegates, (1) Ste- 
phen Hopkins and (2) William Ellery. Next to 
Benjamin Franklin, Hopkins was the oldest man 
to sign the Declaration. Tho his education was 
meager, he was ambitious to learn, and by hard 
study he became a fine mathematician and sur- 
veyor. 

William Ellery paid dearly for his connection 
with the Continental Congress, for the British 
burned his home, and other property of his was 
seriously. damaged. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Of New Hampshire’s three delegates, two were 
physicians. 

When (1) Dr. Matthew Thornton was only 
thirty-one he took part in the famous capture of 
Louisbourg by Pepperel and Warren, assuming, 
with success, the medical care of the New Hamp- 
shire division. 

(2) Dr. Josiah Bartlett was an energetic man 
whose profession could not keep him out of politi- 
cal life. During the sixty-six years of his life he 
did the work of a dozen men. 

(3) William Whipple began his life under un- 
favorable circumstances, for he was a sailor, and 
before he was twenty-one he was in charge of a 
vessel engaged in importing slaves. But this life 
was soon given up, and he rendered fine service 
in Congress, where his knowledge of naval affairs 
proved valuable on various committees. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut furnished four delegates. 

(1) Oliver Wolcott came of a famous Connec- 
ticut family and was destined for the medical pro- 
fession. But he soon abandoned medicine for poli- 
tics and military life, and quickly rose to dis- 
tinction. 

(2) William Williams was a nephew of Colonel 
Ephraim Williams, who founded Williamstown 
and Williams College. With this uncle, William 
Williams, while still a young man, made a journey 
to Lake George, and the glimpse of military life 
under British officers that this afforded served to 
strengthen his wish for independence. 

Connecticut may well be proud of (3) Samuel 
Huntington, and (4) Roger Sherman, for the first 
was a farmer’s son; yet so eager was he for an 
education that he not only acquired it, but he held 
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high offices. In 1780 this farmer’s son was presi- 
dent of Congress and later governor of Connecti- 
cut, while Roger Sherman spent the first twenty- 
two years of his life at the cobbler’s bench. Buta 
book was always close at hand, so that every spare 
moment might be put to good use. He-not only 
filled many public offices; he was one of the five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration—a great. 
honor, only to be bestowed on one of ripe judg- 
ment. John Adams said that “Roger -Sherman - 
had a clear head and a steady heart, and was one 
* the soundest and strongest pillars of the Revo- 
ution.” 


NEW YORK 


New York sent four representatives. 

(1) Both Francis Lewis and (2) William Floyd 
were of Welsh descent, and both were made to 
suffer greatly for signing the Declaration, for- 
their homes were plundered and destroyed by the 
British. 

(3) Lewis Moria, still another New. York 
signer, was made to suffer also, for he was a rich 
man with a great estate. A British force was sta- 
tioned near his home; nevertheless, he pluckily 
put his name to the document. In revenge, the 
British burned his home and more than a thou- 
sand acres of woodland. But the patriotism of 
Lewis Morris never wavered, and in time his three 
sons took up arms in behalf of their country. 

The name of Livingston has long been an hon- 
ored one in the annals of New York City. In 1746 
there were but few in the whole colony who had 
received a college education, and of these (4) 
Philip Livingston was one. After graduating 
from Yale College he engaged in commerce, and 
soon laid the foundation of-an ample fortune. At 
the age of forty-six his health failed, but, being a 
member of Congress, he would not abandon the 
duties of his office. He died while in office, deeply 
lamented by the | young nation he had served so 
faithfully. 


NEW JERSEY 


Of the five delegates sent to Philadelphia by 
New Jersey, two were farmers. (1) John Hart 
and (2) Abraham Clark. . When the British in- 
vaded New Jersey, Hart’s home and farm were 
laid waste, and Hart himself, then a man of seven- 
ty-one, was hunted from place to place. Tradi- 
tion says that at one time he was so sorely beset 
that he was obliged to hide in a dog kennel. It is 
pleasant to know that he lived to repair the dam- 
age done by his enemies. Abraham Clark was one 
of those who were eager for independence, and he 
did all in his power to secure it for his country. 

(3) Francis Hopkinson was a fine student and 
a member of the first class that the University of 
Pennsylvania ever graduated. No noisy fun for 
him, for, as Dr. Benjamin Rush quaintly says of 
him, “his wit was mild and elegant and infused 
cheerfulness and a species of delicate joy into the 
hearts of all who heard it.” 

(4) Richard Stockton was a-man of wealth, po- 
sition and culture. He was born in the town of 
Princeton, N. J., and he conferred a great favor 
on the college there when he induced to come to 
this country (5) Dr. John Witherspoon, a learned 
Scottish divine. ‘Dr. Witherspoon was the only 
clergyman to sign the Declaration. He was the 
sixth president of Princeton College, and devoted 
himself not only to the college, but to the country 
of his adoption, for it is said that he became an 
American and an ardent patriot as soon as he 
reached our shores. 


(To be atadtbuedd Be 
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College-Bred Women 
By EVELYN M. Woop-LovEJoy, Vermont 

Why are women demanding a higher educa- 
tion? Why do girl graduates of high schools 
forego pleasure, social prestige, and even the nec- 
essaries of life, that along with their brothers 
they may secure the culture and wide knowledge 
of affairs, which can best be obtained in the col- 
lege or university? 


It is no passing whim of the feminine mind, 
but the result of serious thinking and of sound 
common sense. If this age is characterized by 
one thing more than another, it is as the age of 
the emancipation of women. Emancipation, not 
as some may suppose from the tyranny of man, 
but chiefly from the petty prejudices and social 
distinctions, with which she has herself hampered 
her usefulness and dwarfed her development. 


New conditions are responsible for the “new 
woman.” Has any one thought to inquire if we 
have a new man? Most assuredly he is here, 
whether recognized or not. It is the change in 
him which is in a large degree responsible for the 
change in her. He is no longer satisfied with a 
pretty plaything in his home for a wife, nor with 
an ill-informed girl for a sister, however sweet 
she may be. Yet, at the same time, he is some- 
what shy of the highly educated woman, if she 
chance to be other than his sister. 


In a recent educational association a note of 
warning was given regarding the growing dis- 
taste for domestic and maternal duties, evinced 
by women holding college degrees. “Women,” it 
was said, “do not like to cramp their career by 
assuming such responsibilities, and the race must 
finally die out as a result of higher education.” It 
is difficult to obtain statistics to prove or disprove 
this assertion. Suppose it is true, then to be 
forewarned is to take the necessary precautions 
against such a catastrophe. Possibly it might not 
be a catastrophe, but the looked-for millennium, 
and the last man and the last woman might be. a 
new Adam and Eve, perfect as wise, and the pro- 
genitors of a new race like unto themselves. Race 
extinction seems almost too absurd to be enter- 
tained, yet it may be well to consider some means 
of preventing even a tendency toward the dying- 
out process. 


Will not co-education in colleges and universi- 
ties serve to give young men and young women 
a better understanding of each other, and to stim- 
ulate comradeship, mutual confidence and respect, 
which are the foundation of model marriages? 
Four years or more of comparative isolation of 
the sexes must necessarily result in a certain 
strangeness, and a doubtfulness regarding the 
disvosition and tastes of each other. Harry and 
Mabel parted outside academic walls. Harry 
Brown, Ph.D... and Mabel Howard, Ph.D., meet 
again, after six or seven years, in a very busy, 
practical world. Dr. Brown looks upon Dr. How- 
ard as a curious anthropological snecimen, and is 
not sure of the class to which she should be re- 
ferred. Dr. Howard bows respectfully, and in- 
forms him that she also is a candidate for the po- 
sition which he is seeking. It does not seem to 
occur to either that the one position could main- 
tain two learned doctors, a possibilitv often and 
naturally suggested in co-educational institutions. 


Granted that some highly educated women 
choose single life as offering a more ambitious 
career, is not that true of men? If domestic hap- 
piness is often sacrificed by the one, that they may 
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have time and means to devote to a certain end 
believed to be more valuable, no less often is it by 
the other. What better neutralizing agent for 
this temptation to celibacy than co-education? For 
what is present to the senses daily is more effec- 
tive and persuasive than imagination or fancy. 


While advocating co-education for the majority 
of men and women, it does not follow that one 
need to insist on exactly the same curriculum for 
both. Sociology for both, but more of political 
economy for men. Physiology and hygiene for 
both, but special courses for women, given by 
regular physicians, who have the experience and 
knowledge to teach with authority. The woman 
graduate of a university should be well informed 
regarding her duty to her own physical and moral 
being. She will then be prepared and willing to 
assume the responsibilities of wifehood and moth- 
erhood. If she nourishes and rears even three 
healthy, normal children, she will have done more 
for the race than the mother of ten children, half 
of whom die in infancy thru the parent’s igno- 
rance of natural laws, and the other half live to be 
a burden to themselves and the world. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AND MATRIMONY 


How is one to know whether the college-bred 
woman remains single from choice or not? She 
cannot be expected to reveal the truth even to her 
friends, to say nothing of the public. She is not 
the kind of woman to fish for a husband. She is 
independent, generally commanding a good salary 
in a responsible position, if she belongs to the 
wage-earners. She doesn’t “sigh and look down,” 
and so imply that she is ready for a flirtation, if 
for nothing more serious. She takes life in a 
straightforward, earnest way, and must be won in 
the same way. If any man admires such a woman, 
and wishes a more intimate acquaintance, let him 
go ahead. Should he fall in love with her and be 
refused, he will have more self-respect and happi- 
ness in the end, than in a successful suit to a so- 
ciety butterfly. But he may win, and he will find 
his prize no less womanly and tender because of 
her wider training. 


Again, the motive for non-maternity is not in- 
variably a desire for a larger career, nor is it con- 
fined to women who are college graduates. A 
young wife wishes to retain her freshness as long 
as she may, and to have time to share with her 
husband the activities of business and pleasure. 
She has not failed to see that often the self-sac- 
rificing mother is not appreciated. The husband 
seems half-ashamed of his weary-faced wife, and 
amuses himself with gayer and younger company. 
Instead of staying at home in the evening and 
lightening her cares by hand and sympathy, he 
finds his recreation at the club or theatre. This 
young wife thinks she will ward off the evil day 
by denying herself the joys of motherhood, since 
such a heavy mortgage must be paid for their 
possession. Can you blame her? If so, do not 
charge it to the account of higher education. 


We need not less, but more, of this higher train- 
ing for both men and women, such as will inspire 
them with nobler ideals of life, conforming less to 
the sensual, and finding their best expression and 
truest beauty in a soul union of the sexes. Then 


the question of preventing the extinction of the 
race will cease to be a problem, for man will be 
sacred and woman will be sacred, sin will hide 
away abashed, disease will be a rare intruder, and 
wrinkled age will be loved and cherished no less 
than fair youth. 
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The World’s Coduiaedal Products 


How and Whence They Are Derived 


Food Products 


Gooseberry 


The gooseberry is the fruit of a prickly shrub 
with small, greenish flowers. Goosberries are 
sold in enormous quantities in the southern parts 
of Europe and America. There are many vari- 
eties, and the cultivation is rapidly extending. 
Besides its wholesomeness and pleasantness as a' 
fruit, and its employment in making preserves, 
the gooseberry is used for the manufacture of 
certain wines, especially a spurious champagne, 
and vinegar. 

Endive 


The endive is an annual plant of the same or- 
der as chicory. It is a native of China, but grows 
well in Occidental gardens. Its leaves are much 
used as a salad. 

Tig 

The fig is the fruit of a plant belonging to the 
nettle order, but sometimes included in the mul- 
berry order. It is a native of the East, but is now 
successfully cultivated in many sub-tropical coun- 
tries, and especially in the south of Europe. The 
fruit is eaten either fresh or dried, but it is in the 
latter state that it forms an important article of 
food in the countries where it grows and an ex- 
tensive subject of commerce. The drying takes 
place either in the sun or in specially constructed 
ovens. 

Enormous quantities are annually imported by 
“Great Britain and the United States from Medi- 
terranean countries. The best come from Smyrna, 
of which there are three qualities, Eleme, Erbeli, 
and Aidin. They are packed in small oblong 
boxes, round drums, or baskets. Portugal, Greece, 
and Italy are next in order as to exports. Cali- 
fornia is becoming a seat of the fig-raising in- 
dustry. 

A spirit is sometimes distilled from fermented 
= and ground figs are frequently mixed with 
coffee. 


Caviar 


Caviar is a condiment prepared from the roes 
of various kinds of fish, particularly the sturgeon. 
There are two kinds, ordinary caviar and pressed 
caviar. The first is obtained by pickling the roes 
in vinegar, the other by machine pressing after 
salting and subsequent drying. Caviar obtained 
from the sturgeon is nearly black, that from the 
mullet and carp is red. Russia has practically 
the whole of the commerce in this article, and 
the preparation of caviar is almost entirely car- 
ried on at Astrakhan, the sturgeon being most 
plentiful at the mouth of the Volga. As much as 
500,000 pounds have been made in a single year. 
It is a favorite delicacy in the United States as 
well as in Russia, but the consumption in other 
countries is not large. 


Chocolate 


This is a preparation made by grinding the 
seeds of the cacao to a fine paste. The unmixed 
paste is cocoa, but when flour, sugar, and one or 
more flavoring materials have been added choco- 
late is obtained. It is a very nutritious beverage 
when mixed with water or milk. It was intro- 
duced from South America after the Spanish con- 


quests, in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
France is the first country in the world in the 
manufacture of chocolate, but some of the finest 
comes from Switzerland. 


Animal Products 


Deer 

Deer are ruminating mammals belonging to the 
order of hoofed quadrupeds. They are distin- 
guished from other ruminants by the nature of 
their horns, or antlers, which are bony thruout, 
and are annually shed and reproduced. The 
animals are very widely distributed, and very 
many species are known, tho none are found in 
Australia or Africa. 

The flesh appears in the market as venison, the 
horns are valuable in the manufacture of cutlery 
goods, and the skins are employed for making 
robes, rugs, and trimmings. 


Buff Leather 

Strong oiled leather, made from the salted and 
dried hides of South American oxen, is known as 
buff leather. It is prepared by a process of oiling, 
without the use of tanning material. The color is 
obtained by dipping the hides in an infusion of oak 
bark. The leather is strong and durable, and at 
the same time pliant, and not liable to crack or 
rot. It is used for manufacturing purposes, espe- 
cially in the making of army belts, etc. 


Beaver 
The skin of the beaver is used for the manufac- 
ture of muffs, tippets, hats, etc. The animal is 
trapped in North America, and the exports to 
Great Britain alone amount to 200,000 skins every 
year. 


Bear Skin 
The skins of the black bear, found in North 
America, are exported to England to the extent 
of about 8,000 annually, besides those sent to other 
parts of Europe. They are used for harness trim- 
mings, hearthrugs, caps, etc. There is also a con- 


«siderable trade in the skins of the white bear. 


Badger 

The badger is a carnivorous animal of the 
weasel and otter kind. It is hunted for the sake 
of its skin and hair. The former is used for va- 
rious purposes, in particular the covering of 
trunks, while the wiry hair is valuable for the 
manufacture of brushes. The American badger 
is quite distinct from the European. The fur of 
the former is more especially prized, owing to its 
softness and fineness. In the winter it is grayish 
he color, but in the summer it turns to a yellowish- 

rown. 


Antlers 


Antlers are the outgrowths from the frontal 
bones of the deer family, which possess the 
chemical properties of true bone. Except in the 
case of the reindeer, antlers are restricted to the 
males. They are shed periodically. When they 
have been cut and filed to the shape required the 
exterior of the deer horn is useful, in its natural 
state, as an ornament, and for the handles of 
knives and instruments which require a firm grip. 
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School Lunches 


WHAT TO EAT AND 


The following sensible hints as to the proper 
lunch for children to take to school will be of serv- 
ice to teachers in their hygiene talks with the 
children. The vigor of the intellect in the last 
part of the school day, with both teachers and 
children, depends more upon the kind of lunch 
eaten than is generally considered. They were 
originally published in the Philadelphia Record: 

Two out of three of the children take lunches 
of some sort to school, and the third one takes 
bread and butter and cheese or ham wrapped in a 
bit of paper that gets greasy and disagreeable 
long before noontime, and after awhile the young- 
ster gets tired of taking a lunch, and begs mother 
to give him five cents to buy a bun and an apple 
for lunch. He buys stale cakes and candy, pickles 
or lemons, and lays the foundation for an unac- 
countably severe case of indigestion, which costs, 
in doctor’s bills and extra work and worry to the 
mother, far more than a whole season’s luncheons 
of the most delightful and varied sort. Many of 
the cases of dyspepsia and anemia so common 
among school children are due partly to the school 
lunch. 

DON’T WRAP THE LUNCH IN PAPER 

The best medical authorities declare that chil- 
dren should not have meat more than once a day, 
and then it should be hot, rare, and juicy, impos- 
sible to the meat packed in a lunch. Therefore, 
in preparing a lunch omit the usual ham, corned 
beef, or dried beef. Do not wrap up the lunch in 
a bit of newspaper or even brown paper. It is 
sure to become damp and greasy. There are more 
wholesome things than printer’s ink taken inter- 
nally, and there is absolutely nothing more unap- 
petizing and disagreeable than the paper in which 
bread and butter has been carried for several 
hours. And, besides, think of all the disease 
germs that might be absorbed in that greasy, 
damp surface. 

PASTEBOARD BOXES AND JAPANESE NAPKINS 

It would be a good idea to lay in a supply of 
pasteboard boxes. Seven by four inches long 
and wide and three inches deep is a handy size. 
These may be forgotten the first few days, but 
they are pretty sure to be remembered after that, 
for there is none too much desk room in the aver- 
age school. Japanese napkins are more satisfac- 
tory than the linen ones, as their loss is not nearly 
as serious a matter. 

TRY COOKED FRUIT 


Having got so far, the serious part of the ques- 
tion comes up again—what to put in the box. 
Fruit should be a part of every lunch; it is easily 
digested. Cook it too, for cooked fruit is much 
liked by children. A nicely baked apple or pear, 
baked in a syrup, is one of the most appetizing 
and healthful things. It must be remembered 
that a child’s craving for sweets is not an idle 
whim, but one of nature’s implanted desires, to 
be gratified. If it be an inordinate desire, of 
course there is something wrong. 

A LITTLE CANDY WILL NOT HURT 


If the meat supply is insufficient, a child will be 
apt to crave more sweet stuff than usual. Candy, 
therefore, which so many mothers strive to pre- 
vent their children from eating, should not be 
forbidden them. The supvly should be regulated,. 
however, and the wise mother will divert the taste 


HOW TO CARRY IT 


from the doubtful, dusty material of the street 
corner stand, by supplying in each day’s lunch a 
few pieces of chocolate, a couple of caramels or 
squares of loaf sugar. 


MILK AND GRAHAM CRACKERS 


Milk should be given as a drink either in a tin 
flask or an ordinary glass bottle, the latter having 
the advantage on the score of cleanliness, the for- 
mer on that of durability. Milk, a graham crack- 
er, and an apple are the ideal lunch, furnishing all 
the nutriment necessary to the human body. 


BANANAS ARE ALL RIGHT 


Pie-should be sacredly and solemnly passed by. 
There is a difference of opinion about the banana. 
Some consider it a most indigestible fruit, while 
the late experimenters find that it contains more 
nutriment than a porterhouse steak. 


Little Gustava 


Little Gustava sits in the sun, 

Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 

From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 

For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
“Ha! Ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 

With her little pink nose, and she mews, “What’s that?” 

Gustava feeds her—she begs for more; 

And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“Good-day!”’ cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 

There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
“Welcome!” cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs— 

But who is this thru the doorway comes? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 

Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags: 
“Ha! Ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


“You want some breakfast, too?” and down 

She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown; 

And her dog Rags drinks up her milk, 

While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk. 
“Dear Rags!”’ says little Gustava. 


Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 

Cooling their feet in the melting snow. 

“Won’t you come in, good folk?” she cried. 

But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though “Pray come in!” cried Gustava. 





So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 
With doves and biddy and dog and cat, 
And her mother came to the open house door; 
“Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 

My merry little Gustava!” 








Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 

All things harmless Gustava loves. 

The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 

And, O! her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 







—St. Nicholas. 
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Traffic Routes of the World 


The Damascus to Mecca R. R. Line 


Deputy Consul John D. Whiting, of Jerusalem, 
made a journey over the Damascus and Mecca 
Railway, and gives a significant account of the 
equipment of the road. He writes: 

The rails used in the construction are all steel 
and come from the United States. From Damas- 
cus to Daraa wooden ties were laid, which are al- 
ready being replaced by iron ones. From Daraa 
south only iron ties, which also come from the 
United States, are used. 

Some of the flat cars and the freight cars came 
from Belgium, while the passenger cars are from 
Germany. The first-class cars are of the compart- 
ment style, a corridor running clear thru on one 
side of the car into which open the small compart- 
ments which accommodate eight persons each. 
They are finely upholstered, and cost 23,000 francs. 
($4,600) each. Until now there have been no 
second-class cars. The third-class cars are fitted 
up with stout wooden benches in rows, with an 
aisle running through the center. They have glass 
windows and shutters.’ They cost 19,000 franes. 
($3,800) each. é 

This road has been built by the Turkish Govern-- 
ment, assisted to a small extent by the contribu- 
tions of devoted Mohammedans. Meisner Pasha, 
a German, has control of the construction of the 
road, and is assisted by other European engineers. 
The greater part of the manual labor has been 
done by the regular Turkish soldiers without. ex- 
tra pay. 

The Damascus station of the railway is situated 
at the extreme southern end of that part of the 
city called the Medan. In viewing Damascus from 
the heights to the northwest the city resembles a. 
saucepan or a spoon with a round bowl, the main 
part being round and the quarter called the Medan 
corresponding to the handle. The latter is practi- 
cally a single long street. The station consists of 
several buildings, some of which are ware and 
baggage houses. Large repair shops are being 
erected. 


BRANCH LINE TO THE SEA 


On leaving Damascus the road runs southward, 
entering what is known as the Hauran. This isa 
vast plateau almost entirely devoted to the raising 
of wheat and barley, both of excellent quality. 
Shortly after leaving Damascus the snow-capped 
Hermon can be seen to the west. All the rock in 
this district is black basalt, indicating a volcanic 
origin. The buildings of the villages passed and 
the ruins of ancient cities as well are constructed 
of this material, which tends to give a weird as- 
pect to the scene, especially after the grain has 
been harvested and the ground is bare and brown. 

The first station of any importance reached is 
Daraa. To the southwest a large village is in view. 
The station consists of a number of buildings, one 
of which is a large repair shop where many dis- 
abled locomotives can be seen waiting for repairs. 
Here also is a restaurant where a very good meal 
is served to travelers. There is also a post-office 
and an international telegraph office where mes- 
sages can be sent in any European language, as 
well as in Arabic and Turkish. From here a branch 
road runs westward, down through the wild and 
picturesque Yarmuk Valley, touching the Sea of 
Galilee at Semakh, crossing the Jordan, and trav- 


ersing the Plain of Esdraelon to Haifa on the sea- 
board. 

When the Mecca Railway was, begun all mate- 
rials for its construction had to be carried from 
Beirut across the Lebanon to Damascus by the 
French Railway, but the rates charged the Turkish 
Government by that line were so high that it was 
decided to build this side line, giving the Mecca 
Railway a direct communication with a seaport. 
This line is now quite extensively patronized by 
tourists going to and from Damascus by way of 
Haifa or Tiberias. After leaving Haifa and pass- 
ing a station or two on the plain, Semakh, at the 
south end of the Sea of Galilee or Lake of Tiberias, 
is reached, from which boats carry passengers to 
Tiberias. The road then proceeds up the wild 
gorge of the Yarmuk. The engineering of the 
road through this narrow valley shows great skill, 
the sides in some places presenting a perpendicu- 
lar face of solid rock several hundred feet in 
height. 

POINTS OF INTEREST ON MAIN LINE 


On emerging from this valley this road joins 
the main line of the Mecca road at Daraa. Here 
tourists lunch, going either way. There is now a 
daily service on this side line. 

Proceeding southward on the main line, the 
next station of importance reached is Aman, the 
site of the ancient Rabbath Ammon. Here are 
some fine ruins of a theater, churches, etc. 

The next station of importance is Katrane, after 
which Mahan, or Maan el Hadj, is reached. This 
little town is located in a desert, and the only ex- 
cuse for its existence is that at the few wells of 
brackish water here the Mohammedan pilgrims 
on their way to Medina and Mecca used to spend 
a day in order to obtain food for themselves and 
their animals for the long journey before them. 
This place consists really of two towns, one for 
each of the two sects or factions which made the 
pilgrimage. 

From this point about eight hours’ horseback 
ride to the west brings one to the unique and fas- 
cinating ruins of Petra. They lie in a valley with 
precipitous sides of sandstone, of all the colors of 
the rainbow, in which are hewn out over a thou- 
sand temples, tombs, theaters, high places of sac- 
rifice, etc., the only approach to which is from the 
east thru a narrow passage in the rocks, about 
a mile in length and only wide enough for a single 
horseman to ride through at a time. Much has 
been written on this most interesting site. The 
Mecca Railway has made it possible for the tour- 
ist of average means to visit it. 

The trains run still farther south, but the writer 
has not been farther than to Mahan. One ef the 
places now interesting archeologists is Median 
Salih, where are temples and tombs similar to 
those of Petra. 





Steamship Communication with Scandinavia 


The Norwegian steamer Noruega left Gothen- 
burg for Norfolk, Va., via Christiania, on May 26. 
The Noruega is one of three steamships of the 
Norwegian Gulf Line which are to ply monthly 
between Gothenburg-Christiania and Norfolk, 
Habana, Vera Cruz, Galveston and New Orleans. 
While the Noruega took only freight on her first 
trip it is possible that the line will carry pas- 
sengers in the future. 
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The State and Port of Hamburg 


Consul-General Robert P. Skinner, of Hamburg, 
writes as follows on how the senate of the German 
State of Hamburg is constituted and on the chief 
features of the free port of Hamburg: 

The State of Hamburg possesses a senate com- 
posed of its most eminent citizens. Civic pride, 
patience, and continuity of effort on the part of 
the senate has made this city the greatest seaport 
of Continental Europe, altho it is 60 miles from 
the sea and on the banks of a capricious river. 
Senators are elected in Hamburg by a reversal of 
the popular processes which have been adopted 
in several American states. The modern Ameri- 
can theory now applied practically is that the peo- 
ple should choose their representatives in the up- 
per chamber by direct designation. The Ham- 
burg system, which has worked well for genera- 
tions, provides for selection by elimination. 

The legislature of the Free State of Hamburg 
is composed of a house of burgesses and a senate. 
The burgesses, 160 in number, are elected for 
terms of six years. Of the 160, 80 only are elected 
by popular vote, and voters are separated into two 
classes, according to their incomes. Thus it may 
happen that a candidate receiving a smaller num- 
ber of votes than his rival is elected because of the 
greater voting power of his electors. Another 40 
burgesses are elected exclusively by real estate 
owners, and still another 40 by the notables of 
Hamburg, these being present and former mem- 
bers of the senate, house of burgesses, chamber 
of commerce, chamber of trade, and chamber of 
retail trade, the courts, and the administrative 
authorities. 


HOW THE SENATE IS COMPOSED 


The senate, or superior legislative chamber, 
consists of 18 members. They must be over 30 
years of age, and must have resided or trans- 
acted business in Hamburg during three years. 
Nine members must be jurists and seven must be 
merchants. The senators hold office for life, but 
can resign after six years’ service. A citizen of 
Hamburg, having received the high honor of elec- 
tion as senator, must accept the office or forfeit 
his citizenship and leave the proud and ancient 
city within twenty-four hours. The senate elects 
two burgomasters from its own members every 
year, one of whom acts as president of the senate 
and is the chief magistrate of the city. The bur- 
gomasters are usually selected by virtue of their 
seniority in office, from among the jurist sena- 
tors. Jurist senators are not permitted to prac- 
tice, and-receive $5,950 per annum. Other sena- 
tors may engage in business, and receive $2,856. 

Candidates for the Hamburg senate are chosen 
by a joint commission of four burgesses and four 
senators, called the “wahlaufsatz”’ (nominating 
committee). This commission nominates four eli- 
gible persons whose names go to the full senate, 
in which body two names are stricken from the 
list. The remaining two names go to the house of 
burgesses, where one is elected. 


FREE PORT OF HAMBURG 


The free port of Hamburg is a portion of only the 
State of Hamburg, and the term does not mean 
that the merchants of Hamburg enjoy the privi- 
leges of free trade. Every imported article con- 
sumed in this city is subjected to precisely the 
same régime as in every other portion of the Ger- 
man Empire. When the State of Hamburg en- 
tered the Zollverein in 1888, it was agreed that a 
territory of 10 kilometers (kilometer — .62 of a 
mile) square should be freed from the jurisdiction 
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of the German custom-houses. Within this area 
goods are received, manipulated, manufactured, 
and re-exported, free of duty other than certain 
light dues to cover cost of administration. In 
other words, the business community of Hamburg 
enjoys, together with all the benefits of tariff pro- 
tection in respect to domestic commerce, all the 
advantages of absolute free trade in respect to 
foreign commerce, and this vantage ground has 
been a potent instrument in developing the world- 
wide relations of the city. In addition to its fa- 
cilities for the reception and manipulation of mer- 
chandise, the Hamburg free port contains 88 dif- 
ferent manufacturing plants, which employ about 
11,000 workmen. 

The operations in the free port are carried on as 
follows: Ships proceeding up the river to Ham- 
burg from the sea must take on a sworn pilot, or 
else have the holds sealed with lead seals. Gener- 
ally it is preferred to take on a pilot, as the seal- 
ing process requires time. The presence of the 
sworn pilot gives the customs officers the guaranty 
they require that the ship is proceeding in fact to 
the free port with unbroken bulk. Upon arriving, 
captains of vessels deposit their manifests and 
declare their cargo for statistical purposes. 


TREATMENT OF GOODS IN TRANSIT 


Merchandise must be declared “in transit” or 
“in importation.” Merchandise in transit pays no 
tariff dues other than a statistical stamp, and may 
be re-exported without let or hindrance. Mer- 
chandise in importation is such as enters the port: 
by land or sea, there to become the object of sale, 
warrant, or speculation, or to be advanced in value 
by industrial transformation or otherwise. Such 
goods, if they arrive by sea, pay an import tax of 
one per thousandth ad valorem. When they are 
subsequently re-exported, if by sea, the formal 
declaration is subject to a trifling payment. Taxes 
and formalities are reduced to their most simple 
expression as a means of favoring export trade. 

The free ports of today, of which the one at 
Hamburg is the most remarkable in the world, are 
of modern conception, a logical consequence of 
tariff systems as they are now administered, and 
are not comparable to the free ports of the past. 
The free ports of other centuries were often free 
only to their own citizens and ships, while formal- 
ities, taxes, and obstructions were multiplied to 
prevent trade from being absorbed by alien peo- 
ples. The modern conception of a free port is ex- 
actly the reverse. It recognizes the necessity of 
the custom-house, but sets aside a particular loca- 
tion, which practically is free to all goods and to 
all flags. The free port is a state within a state. 

While Hamburg is the most perfect existing 


- type of the free port, other ports of similar nature 


are to be found at Bremen, Geestemiinde, Brake, 
Cuxhaven, Stettin, Neufahrwasser, Emden, Co- 
penhagen, Kola, Genoa, Trieste, and Fiume. 


Pitchblend, the chief source of radium, is found 
in Cornwall, where many disused mines are being 
reopened. 


Proposed Canadian Lines to Hudson Bay 


A preliminary surveyors’ report to the Cana- 
dian government states that the projected rail- 
way to Hudson Bay could easily be built either 
to Fort Churchill or Port Nelson at a cost, includ- 
ing terminals and harbor work, of about $17,500,- 
000. The report also says that a canal could be 
built along the Nelson River, which would enable 
ocean-going vessels to enter Lake Winnipeg from 
Hudson Bay. 
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Practical Arithmetic 


By L. V. ARNOLD, New York 


The Laboratory Method 


Arithmetic is not taught as well now as it was 
ten years ago, when there was less talk of profes- 
sional training. The reason for the better teach- 
ing was that the teachers of the old days knew 
their arithmetic thoroly, and took pride in that 
knowledge and pride in ability to impart the 
knowledge skilfully to their pupils. 

Not in one State, but many, is a reaction against 
the arithmetic teaching apparent. This is due 
in great part to a changing of standards. The 
standard now set is without doubt as high as for- 
merly, but the change has not been met by a fit- 
ting change in the teaching method. The stand- 
ard in arithmetic is now essentially a business 
standard. Again, the standards for English and 
history have been made materially higher. To 
some extent this has worked in a reactionary man- 
ner against arithmetic, for, while the study of 
English assists in the expression of historical and 
geographical facts, and in arithmetical analysis, 
it does not increase efficiency in mathematical cal- 
culation. 

To check this reaction, mental work should be 
emphasized both because of its own disciplinary 
worth, and as a valuable adjunct in rapid calcula- 
tion. The ability to do mental work accurately 
and rapidly is a valuable asset in business. In 
order to use mental arithmetic to advantage, ra- 
tional short-cuts are indispensable. Business 
methods are rational methods. By the mental 
method, I mean mental work, first and last and 
then more mental work. 

What is becoming known as the laboratory 
method of teaching arithmetic is receiving en- 
dorsement thruout the teaching profession. As 
the name implies, it is a method of research and 
investigation and application. It is a discovery 
of principle and the application of the same. The 
method aims above all else to make the pupil prac- 
tical and proficient with his hands and eyes as 
well as his brain. 

The laboratory method has five divisions: 

First, abundance of mental work. 

Second, application of principles developed to 
to business. 

Third, introduction of business papers. 

Fourth, applying motor activity to expression. 

Fifth, development of individuality. 

Mental arithmetic is a necessity. It has no 
equal as a disciplinary subject. It develops and 
gives the pupil control of his mental faculties. It 
necessitates clear and rapid thought, which proves 
a valuable factor in expression. It expatiates the 
calculating ability of all and creates alertness. 

With all problems, it is not possible to use picto- 
rial expression, but its application where conven- 
ient will remove the obscurity from many prob- 
lems extremely practical, yet the solutions of 
which were enigmatical to many. 

Business arithmetic is common-sense arithmetic. 

What does it demand? 

First, ability to perform operations mentally. 

Second, a knowledge of short, simple processes 
for performing operations quickly. 

Third, rapidity in calculation, mental and writ- 


n. 
_ Dr. Balliet, of New York University, in address- 
ing the Brooklyn Institute, after outlining a course 


in business arithmetic for the grammar schools, 
said in part, “It is needless to say that accuracy 
in the four fundamental rules is absolutely neces- 


‘sary as a foundation. Beyond this, the elementary 


school should not aim to make children expert in 
calculation in the commercial subjects. In the 
commercial high school, this is necessary. In the 
elementary school, the emphasis should be laid on 
the nature of the business operations involved. 
Taught in the usual way, with the whole emphasis 
placed on securing readiness in calculation, it is 
largely a waste of time. The methods of calcula- 
tion in real business are not usually the methods 
taught in school, and if they were, children would 
forget them before they need them.” 

The question of accuracy is one of vital impor- 
tance. It makes or breaks men in business or 
professional life. Many devices have been in- 
vented and many plans contrived to insure accu- 
racy from a class. However, the only sensible 
plan seems to be to never allow the pupil to become 
inaccurate from the time he enters school until 
he leaves. Never inaccurate in his reading, locu- 
tions, conversations or calculations. The business 
man of to-day does not care so much for the spe- 
cial study of bookkeeping as he does for absolutely 
accurate work so far as computing is concerned. 

A changed standard usually requires a changed 
method of teaching in any subject. In most 
states, the standard now set by the arithmetic 
course is a business standard, hence a business 
method is necessary to properly present the sub- 
ject matter. Such a method is the laboratory 
method. In working out this method, the subject 
matter should be made intensely practical, by or- 
derly arrangement of steps in problems, clear, 
concise analysis and carefully constructed dia- 
grams. The importance of properly labeling each 
result obtained in both oral and written work can- 
not be overestimated. Without these labels, it is 
possible for a pupil to juggle quantities, perform 
a few mental gymnastics, find the correct numeri- 
cal result and yet know but little about the prob- 
lem. To emphasize the work under consideration, 
and make the pupil feel at home with it, the work 
must be clear and definite, and he must be made 
to feel a part of it. The work must not be beyond 
him nor foreign to him. If the teacher will at all 
times use the vernacular and special terms appli- 
cable to the business in question, it will add life 
and zest to the recitation and vigor to the study. 

In industrial centers where pupils leave school 
at an early age, the teaching must to a certain 
extent be localized, and emphasis be placed on 
studies having a utilitarian value. The instructor 
should eliminate from the material to be presented 
all matter not capable of being turned to account 
and demand that the useful be worked out in clear, 
concise logical arrangement, both numerically and 
pictorially, if possible, with the various results 
obtained bearing their correct label. With the 
problems unlabeled, nothing else is presented than 
a picture of numerical legerdemain. The correct 
use of terms and the business vernacular creates 
a commercial atmosphere, arouses the ambition of 
the pupil and holds the interest of the class. With 
the individual method ever nourished, and the 
work presented rightly, there is no reason why 
pupils, after leaving school, should not receive the 
approbation of the business public. 
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Grace Hoop Dnill 


By RoBERT J. CAMPBELL, New York 


The number taking part depends upon the size of 
room or stage. 


Apparatus.—The regulation grace hoops. If these 
are not included in the school equipment, use barrel 
hoops or have the boys of the school make hoops from 
pliable willow boughs. The hoops should be about two 
and one-half feet in diameter. Decorate with golden- 
rod and asters. 


ENTRANCE AND POSITION 
The girls skip in to waltz music, from right 
and left, with hoops carried on right shoulders. 
They form in line at back of room or stage. 
They count off in fours and at a signal skip to 
places indicated by diagram. The girls num- 
bered four skip forward nine steps, those num- 
bered three skip three steps. This brings them 
at equal distances and gives plenty of room for 
the work. 
DRILL 
We now have the girls ready for the grace 
hoop exercise. 
At a signal: 
(1) Hoop in position for work. 
Swing the hoop forward at arm’s length, 
grasp it with both hands and lower the 
arms at full length in front, so that the 
hoop rests against the body. 
(2) Hoop forward. (Eight times.) 
Raise the hoop forward at arm’s length; 
return the hoop to position, keeping the 
head erect. 
(3) Hoop at chest. 
Bend the elbows and place the hoop ver- 
tically in front of the chest and face, 
forming a frame for the latter; position. 
In performing this exercise be careful of 
the carriage. See that the shoulder- 
blades are drawn together so that they 
may be flattened and the chest ex- 
panded. 
(4) Hoop forward and at chest (eight 
times). 
Raise hoop forward; position; hoop at 
chest; position. 
(5) Combination of point step (eight times). 
Forward and hoop forward. 
Touch the toe of the foot forward as far 
as possible without transferring any 
weight to it; heels together. The knee 
and instep should be stretched. 
(a)- Point step forward, hoop forward. 
(b) Heels together, hoop in position. 
(6) Combination of point step backward and 
hoop at chest (eight times). 
Point step backward. 
The same as point step forward except 
in direction. 
The stretching should be from the waist, 
so as to increase the curve of lower back. 
(a) Point step backward and hoop at 
chest. 
(b) Heels together, hoop in position. 


(7) Combination point step and aiming side- 


ways (eight times). 
Point step sideways. 
Extend the foot directly to the side and 
touch the inner side of the toe; heels to- 
gether. 


The extended knee and ankle should be 
stretched as straight as possible. 

Aiming sideways: Extend the right arm 
sideways at full length at shoulder level, the 
hoop rests vertically against the arm, the left 
elbow high; pull hard upon the chest. Turn the 
head and look in the direction of the aiming, as 
one would in aiming with a bow and arrow. 
Hoop down to position. 

(a) Point step and aim simultaneously to the 

right side; 

(b) Heels and hoop to position. 

(8) Combination of point step forward and 

hoop over head (eight times). 
Hoop over head. 

Raise the hoop horizontally over the head, 
the arms fully extended; bend the head back- 
ward and look up thru the hoop; hoop down to 
position. In performing this exercise keep the 
chest well forward. Do not sway back. 

(a) Point step forward and hoop over head. 

(b) Hoop in position and heels together. 

At signal: Hoops on right shoulder. 

(Signal and musical accompaniment.) 

Girls numbered One, Two and Three skip up 
in line with those numbered Four. 

All face exits and skip out. 
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HARVEST HOME. 


O_p EnGLIisH SonG FOR Two VOICES. 


Quickly and merrily. 
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- Oats are hoe’d poe bar - ley reaped, Our hay is mowed, our stacks are heaped. 
2. Now troop out to see the cart Deckedrounda - bout with coun-try art, 
3. Sport your best, since well weknow That aft - er rest to work we'll go; 
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Men and maidens, we pray you come, And mer -ri - ly cry.... out,“ Har-vest home!” 
Hors-es, mares, and frisk-ing fil- lies, All clad in lin-en as white as lil - ies: 
Some to sheep, andsome to cow, — Some to har-row, and some to plough. 
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Come with a laugh, come witha call,.. Come with good-will, or not.... 2 all. 
While on a throne of  glit-ter-ing grain,.. Crowned with corn-flow’rs, highin the wain, 
Pleas - ure is like sum - mer rain,.. Not sent to drown our win - ter pain; 
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Up the lad-der and down the wall,Come, men and maid*+ens, one and all. 
Sits the come-li-est har-vestQueenThat she» - herd’s eyes have ev - er seen. 
Nay, but heav-en’s re-fresh-ing storeTo make our la - bor spring the more. 
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New Amsterdam Changes Its Name | 


A Bit of History, Dramatized. 
By E. FERN HAGuE, New York 


Near Bowling Green. (Trading.) 
(Repairing the fort.) 


Act 1. 

Act 2. Fort Amsterdam. 

Act 8. The Surrender. 

Characters. 

Peter Stuyvesant. 
Burgomaster Schuyler. 
Burgomaster Hendrick. 
English Captain. 
Governor Nicholls. 
Up Dyck, a Dissenter. 
Van Hemp, his friend. 
Four Dutch Traders. 
Four Indian Traders. 
Eight Dutch Dancers and Milkmaids. 
English Soldiers and Dutch Spectators. 


ACT 1 
Enter Up Dyck and Van Hemp. 
Up Dyck.—Let us sit down and smoke. I feel 
too tired to work. 
Van Hemp.—All right (sitting down). What 


do you suppose I saw you do on Sunday? 

Up Dyck.—What? (Filling his pipe.) 

Van Hemp.—You fell asleep in church and 
snored so loudly that the sexton had to close your 
mouth. 

Up Dyck.—I did not. 

Van Hemp.—You did. I saw you. 

Up Dyck.—I will bet you I did not. 

Van Hemp.—I will bet. (Drawing out money.) 

Enter Stuyvesant. 

Stuyvesant.—Betting, smoking and idling so 
early in the morning? 

Up Dyck.—We were only resting. 

Stuyvesant.—The morning is no time to rest. 
Get to work or I will put you both in stocks. 

Van Hemp (aside) .—Crank! 

Exeunt Up Dyck and Van Hemp. 

Stuyvesant.—I never saw such lazy men as 
those two. 

Enter Eight Milkmaids, skipping, carrying pails. 

Stuyvesant.—Good morning, fair maids. Where 
are you going so early this bright morning? 

_ Milkmaids—We are going to milk the cows, 
sir. 

Milkmaids set their pails in a row and do a lancers in, 
out and around the pails. Exeunt Milkmaids. 

Note.—Music for this dance, “The Kerry Dancers.” 

Stuyvesant.—Our young men are lazy, but our 
young maids are industrious. Too bad that we 
have so few maids and so many men. I will have 
a a law forbidding laziness. 

xit. 

Enter Four Indian traders at a loop trot, in Indian 
file. Enter Four Dutch traders from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

First Trader.—Why, here are Big Wolf, Wam- 
pum, Hungry Dog and Snake-in-the-grass to sell 
their skins. 

Indians.—We sell. 

Dutch—wWe buy. 

First Trader.—You have 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 skins. 
We will give you three strings of beads, a red 
shirt, three knives and six red feathers. 

First Yndian.—Good! But me want fire-water. 
Make m\ happy. 

Seconu’\ Indian.—Me want fire-water. Make me 
dance. 


Third Indian.—Me, too, want fire-water. Make 
me laugh. 

Traders.—We can’t sell you whiskey. 

Fourth Indian.—We want it. 

Third Trader.—Our Director Stuyvesant would 
put us in jail if we sold you fire-water. 

Fourth Trader—Come along and we will give 
you each a red shirt. 

Exeunt Indians and Dutch. Enter Stuyvesant, walking 
slowly. Enter Schuyler running. 

Schuyler—Director, a British man-o’-war is 
sailing up the harbor. They have sent an officer 
ashore. 

Stuyvesant.—Ring the Stadt Huys bell, Burgo- 
master, and we will find out the meaning of this. 

Schuyler rings the bell. People enter. 

Stuyvesant.—Citizens, there is a British ship in 
the river. I have not yet found out what they 
are after, but I want you all to be ready for war. 

Schuyler. —Director, an English officer ap- 
proaches. 

Enter English Captain. 

Captain.—I have a letter from my commander 
to Director Stuyvesant. 

Stuyvesant.—I am Peter Stuyvesant, Director- 
General and Head Chief Justice and Burgomas- 
ter of the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. 

Captain.—Are you really all that? Well, I 
guess this letter is for you. 

Stuyvesant.—Young man, your remark sounds 
impertinent. 

Stuyvesant reads letter aloud. 

To the Director of New Amsterdam: 

I, the undersigned, require you to surrender 
the keys of the fort unto me, and also for you and 
all the Dutch inhabitants to swear allegiance to 
Great Britain, on the ground that the land occu- 
pied by the Dutch in America was discovered and 
claimed for Great Britain by the Cabots. 

J. NICHOLLS, Royal Governor. 


Stuyvesant.—I surrender to the English! 
Never while I have a leg to stand upon. Go back 
and tell your commander that we will fight. 

Exit Captain. 

Stuyvesant.—Every man is to get to work and 
repair the fort. 

Up Dyck.—But we don’t want to fight. 

Stuyvesant.—Whether you want to or not, re- 
pair the fort. 

Exeunt. 

ACT 2—FORT AMSTERDAM. REPAIRING FORT 
Enter Citizens with guns, picks and shovels. 
Schuyler—Well, the fort is repaired, and we 

had better stop work for the day. 

Hendrick.—Yes, the sun is setting. It is time 
we went home. 

Enter eight Dutch children, four boys and four girls, 
all wearing wooden shoes. 

Note.—If wooden shoes cannot be procured, wooden soles 
can be nailed to old pairs of low shoes. 

Schuyler—Why, children, what brings you 
here? 

Children.—Our mothers sent us to bring our 
fathers home. 

Children do a Dutch dance of the following figures: 
(1) Marching in twos, (2) Toe and heel pointing, (3) 
Dutch stepping. Each runs off, leading one of the citi- 
zens. 
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Enter Up Dyck and Van Hemp. 

Van Hemp.—lI, for one, wish we could get rid 
of “Old Silver Leg.” 

Up Dyck.—And I for another. He is much too 
strict and he does not give the peowye a say in the 
government. 

Enter citizens. 


Up Dyck.—Let us speak to the citizens about it. 

Van Hemp.—All right, but you will have to do 
the talking. 

Up Dyck.—Citizens, listen. The British in yon 
ship want us to surrender and become British 
subjects. Under their rule we will have just as 
many rights and, perhaps more, than*we have 
now. Our Director is too strict-—— 

Citizens—That he is. 

Up Dyck.—And as long as he rules over us we 
shall have nothing to say. To-morrow, when we 
meet at this fort, let us demand that we surrender 
to the British. Will you? 

Citizens.— Yes, yes, we will. 

Up Dyck.—Good! Don’t forget to be here and 
don’t let the Director frighten you into his way of 
thinking. 


Exeunt. 


ACT 83—THE SURRENDER 
Enter entire cast. 
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Up Dyck.—Director, we demand that you sur- 
render to the British. 

Stuyvesant.—We are going to fight. 

Citizens.—We won’t fight. 

Stuyvesant.—What! Cowards! Traitors! 

Up Dyck.—We are not cowards. We want no 
bloodshed. 

Stuyvesant.—I will fight. 

Schuyler.—No, Director, it is best to surrender. 

Up Dyck.—They are coming. Citizens, do we 
surrender? 

Citizens.—We do. 

Stuyvesant fumes around with a musket. 

Van Hemp.—Then up goes the flag of truce. 

Enter British under Nicholls. 

Nicholls.—Peter Stuyvesant, I demand the sur- 
re of New Amsterdam and the keys of the 

0 

Stuyvesant hands over the keys and goes out — bowed 
head. 

Nicholls.—People of New Amsterdam, I greet 
you as British subjects, and will allow you all the 
rights of British subjects. You shall keep your 
lands and moneys. I will make a few changes. 
The flag of Holland shall no longer float over the 
fort, but in its place that of England. I claim this 
land for the Duke of York, so I shall change the 
name of New Amsterdam to New York. 


The Blame and the Reward 


By E. FERN HAGUE, New York 


Scene 1.—The Edge of a Deep Wood. 
Scene 2.—Another Place in the Wood. 
SCENE 1. 

Enter Tom, Dick and Harry, each carrying a gun on 
the shoulder. 

Tom.—A fine day, boys, to hunt that bear. 
Father says that it has killed at least a dozen 
sheep this year. We will get the rascal yet. 

Dick.—Who owns the bear if we shoot it? 

Harry.—Why, the boy who kills it, of course. 

Tom.—I don’t think that’s fair. 

Dick.—Why ? 

Harry.—Why, I’d like to know? 

Tom.—We might all shoot together. Then how 
can we tell whose bullet killed the bear? 

Dick.—Then we are to divide up the bear? 

Harry.—Certainly. That’s the only fair way. 

Tom.—Then do you agree? 

All.—Agreed. 

Dick.—Well, then, let’s be moving. 
Tom.—Wait a minute. I see footprints. 
are the bear’s. They have just been made. 
bear is around somewhere. 
Harry.—Look! There 
that bush. It’s the bear. 

Dick.—He is coming this way! 

Tom.—Get ready! Take aim! Fire! 

The three boys shoot at the same time. 

Tom (starting forward.)—Hurrah! We’ve 
killed the bear! 

Harry.—We killed the bear? You mean I 
killed the bear. 

Dick.—You did not. I shot the bear. 

Tom.—Now, didn’t we just agree to have equal 
shares? 

Harry.—We will have equal nothing. I will 
take the whole bear. I killed him 

Tom.—Let’s look him ‘over before we quarrel. 

Exeunt boys, running. 

SCENE 2. 
A dog is ‘dead on the ground. The boys’ voices from 


They 
The 


is’ something behind 


without claiming the bear. 
running. 

Dick.—It’s mine. 

Harry.—It’s mine. 

_ Tom.—Gracious, boys, look! 

Dick.—It’s a dog! 

Harry.—Farmer Brown’s dog! 

Tom.—It was the finest dog in the county. He 
paid $500 for it, and we shot it. 

Harry.—We shot it? You mean, you shot it. 

Tom.—We all shot it. 

Dick.—I didn’t shoot it. 

Harry.—Neither did I. 

Tom.—We all shot it. 

Dick.—I say I didn’t. 

Harry.—And I say I didn’t. 

Enter Farmer Brown carrying a gun. 

Farmer Brown.—I say, boys, have you seen my 
dog? Hello! What’s this? He’s dead! Who 
killed him? 

Dick.—I didn’t, sir. 

Harry.—I didn’t, either, sir. 

Farmer Brown.—I asked who did kill my dog? 

Dick.—Tom did. 

Harry.—Yes, sir, Tom did. I saw him. 

Farmer Brown.—Did you, Tom? 

Tom.—Yes, sir, I shot the dog. 

Farmer Brown.—I am very glad you did. The 
dog went mad this morning, and I was so afraid 
that he would bite somebody that I was going to 
kill him myself. In this county anyone who 
shoots a mad dog is to be given $10 by the dog’s 
master. Here it is, Tom. 

Gives Tom $10 and goes out. 

Harry.—My share of the money is $3.34. I 
helped to kill the mad dog. 

Dick.—I helped to kill the dog. I want my 
share of the money. 

Tom.—Neither of you will get a cent. You 
wouldn’t take the blame so you shall not have 
any of the reward. 


Enter Tom, Dick and Harry, 
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Present Day History and Geography 


President Taft and his party started on their 
13,000-mile trip over the United States on Sep- 
tember 15th. The first stop was made at Chicago. 
The route planned for the journey is shown on 
the map. 


It is expected that more than 500,000 children 
from the City of New York will take part in the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration. Saturday, October 2, 
will be known as children’s day. The school chil- 
dren will appear in a grand parade. 


The general strike in Sweden is now at an end. 
An agreement was reached on September 4th be- 
tween the employers and the striking workmen. 


Reports of a terrible flood have come from the 
Northeastern part of Mexico. The town of Tu- 
lap, in Neuva Leon, was reported to have been 
swept away with a loss of 1,500 lives. It is 
thought that other towns suffered with like 
severity. 


The International Esperanto Congress for the 
present year was held at Barcelona, Spain, from 
September 6th to September 10th. 


Miss Anita Stewart, of New York, was mar- 
ried, on September 15th, to Prince Miguel of Bra- 
ganza. This marriage made Miss Stewart the 
first princess of American birth and descent in the 
world. 


In congratulating New York on the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the Hudson River, the 
Emperor of Japan offered to the city as a memo- 
rial present from his country three hundred Jap- 
anese cherry trees. The trees will be planted be- 


The North Pole Discovered 


Within five days of each other, two men re- 
cently come down from the far North announced 
that each had visited the North Pole. 

The papers of September 1st contained a tele- 
gram from the captain of the Hans Egede, a 
steamer running from Greenland to Denmark, 
sent from Lerwick in the Shetland Islands. The 
telegram read: 


We have on board the American traveler, Dr. Cook, who 
reached the North Pole April 21, 1908. Dr. Cook arrived 
at Upernavik (the northernmost Danish settlement in 
Greenland, on an island off the west coast), in May of 
1909 from Cape York (in the northwest part of Green- 
land, on Baffin Bay). The Eskimos of Cape York confirm 
Dr. Cook’s story of his journey. 


A telegram from Dr. Frederick A. Cook to Di- 
rector Lecointe of the Brussels Observatory, sent 
at the same time, but made public later, read: 

I reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908. I dis- 
covered land far north. I return to Copenhagen by 
steamer. 

A detailed account of Dr. Cook’s expedition was 
wired to the Paris office of the New York Herald. 
In this account he states that he located the Pole 
on floating ice. A summary of his journey is 
thus given in the Chicago Record-Herald: 

July 4, 1907—Left New York. 

February 19, 1908—Parted with sole white companion 
at Etah, Greenland, and with only Eskimos as companions 
started for the Pole. 

March 3, 1908—Completed permanent camp and food 
cache at Annatoak, twenty miles north of Etah, and pro- 
ceeded northward. 

April 18, 1908—Took observations showing the little 
party to have reached latitude 86 degrees 36 minutes north. 

April 21, 1908—Stood at the top of the world, where the 
foot of man had never trod before. 

April 28, 1908—Started on return march southward. 
































side the Hudson, on Riverside Drive, by Japanese July, 1908—Reached Jones Sound, with food all gone, 
gardeners to be sent here for the purpose. and subsisted on the little game to be found. 
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September, 1908, to February 18, 1909—Existed in an 
underground den at Cape Sparbo, living on musk ox and 
bear. : 

May 21, 1909—Reached Upernavik, a Danish settlement. 

September 1, 1909—Reached Lerwick, Shetland Islands, 
and established first communication with the world. 


Dr. Cook arrived at Copenhagen September 
4th, and was received with great enthusiasm by 
the Danes, who have a long record of sailing in 
the northern seas. He was escorted from the 
steamer by the Crown Prince of Denmark. He 
visited the King on the same day, and was ten- 
dered a citizens’ banquet in the evening, and on 
the 5th dined with the King. On September 4th 

the following telegrams were exchanged: 


COPENHAGEN, September 4. 
President, the White House, Washington: 
I have the honor to report to the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States that I have returned, having reached 
the North Pole. FREDERICK A. CCOK. 


BEVERLY, MAss., September 4. 
Frederick A. Cook, Copenhagen, Denmark:. 

Your dispatch received. Your report that you have 
reached the North Pole calls for my heartiest congratula- 
tions, and stirs the pride of all Americans that this feat 
which has so long baffled the world has been accomplished 
by the intelligent energy and wonderful endurance of a 
fellow-countryman. WILLIAM H. Tart. 


Dr. Cook has been plied by the scientific men of 
Denmark and by newspaper correspondents for 
information in regard to his adventures, and for 
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proofs of his claim. He has stated that he buried 
a small brass tube under a stone where he raised 
the American flag. He had encountered a tem- 
perature of 83 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
In regard to the precision of his location of the 
Pole he says: 

I do-not claim to have put my finger on the exact spot 
where the earth turns, but I got to where the longitude 
ends and where all points of the meridian meet. I cer- 
tainly skirted the Pole, but at what distance it is impos- 
sible to say. . 

I think I have been on the spot, but when my observa- 
tions are refigured it may be possible that a difference of 
a few meters, a fraction of a mile, will be found. 

Certainly had I fired a gun it would have been possible 
for the bullet not to have gone over the Pole. For working 
purposes, I planted a flag on a central spot and called it 
the Pole. 

Authentication of Dr. Cook’s claim to have 
been to the Pole is delayed by the fact that, to ob- 
viate possible loss of his papers by shipwreck, as 
he asserts, he left a large part of them in Green- 
land, to be sent south by different vessels; and 
until his records are gone over, verification of his 
story is necessarily lacking. ; 

PEARY’S CLAIMS 


Telegrams sent by Commander Robert E. 
Peary appeared in the afternoon papers of Sep- 
tember 6th, as follows: 

INDIAN Harpor, VIA CAPE Ray, September 6. 
To Associated Press, New York: 


Stars and Stripes nailed to North Pole. PEARY. 


26.14 N.LAT 
2G! MILES To 
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Map Showing in Detail Peary’s Progress to the Pole 


INDIAN HARBOR, VIA CAPE Ray, N. F., September 6. 
Herbert L. Bridgman, Brooklyn, New York: 
Pole reached. Roosevelt safe. — PEARY. 


INDIAN Harpor, VIA Cape Ray, N. F., September 6. 
To the New York Times, New York: 


I have the Pole, April 6. Expect arrive Chateau Bay 
September 7. Secure control wire for me there and ar- 
range expedite transmission big story. PEARY. 
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Commander Peary’s efforts to reach the Pole 
have been based on increasing experience, and his 
success has long been expected. The Chicago 
Tribune thus summarizes his Arctic record: 


1881—Entered navy as civil engineer and began exten- 
sive study of Arctic exploration. 


1886—Applied for leave of absence to visit Greenland. 
Spent several months in interior of Greenland and upon 
return announced certain conclusions in regard to the to- 
pography which received much favor with scientific bodies. 


1891-92—Under auspices of Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia he went to Greenland on steam 
whaler Kite to attempt location of northern terminus of 
Greenland. Accompanied by his wife. Found and named 
Independence Bay, 81° 87’ north latitude. Determined in- 
sularity of Greenland, for which he received medals of 
world’s scientific societies. Discovered and named Mel- 
ville land and Heilprin land. 

1893-95—On this, third trip, he discovered famous iron 
mountain, heard of previously thru Ross in 1818. Moun- 
tain proved to be three meteorites, one weighing ninety 
tons, largest on record. Daughter Mary born to Mrs. 
Peary on this voyage. 

1896—Made short summer voyage to Greenland. 

1897—Made short trip to Cape York to bring back 
meteorites. 
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The Route to the Pole Laid Out by Peary 
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1898-1902—-Four-year exploration trip under auspices 
of Peary Arctic Club, during which he rounded northern 
extremity of Greenland, archipelago, the most northerly 
land in the world, 83° 39’ north latitude, and named the 
cape after Morris K. Jesup: Attained 84° 17’ north lati- 
tude. 

1905-06—Made dash for the Pole and established new 
“farthest north,” 87° 6’ north latitude. 

1908-09—Reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 


Commander Peary, in his account of the dis- 
covery of the Pole sent to the New York Times, 
reports about as follows (condensed) with regard 
to the finding of the Pole itself: 

“A little after midnight, April 1st, I hit the 
trail, leaving the others to break up camp and 
follow. Every man and dog of us was lean and 
fat-bellied as a board and as hard. Twenty-five 
miles took me well beyond the 88th parallel. 

“A few hours’ sleep and we were on the trail 
again. The weather was fine and the going like 
that of the previous day; except at the beginning, 
when pickaxes were required. We made twenty 
miles in ten hours. The ice was grinding in every 
direction, but no motion was visible. 

“Again there was a few hours’ stop, and we hit 
the trail again before midnight. The weather 
and going were even better. 

“Near the end of the march we rushed across a 
lead 100 yards wide, which buckled under our 
sledges and finally broke as the last sledge left it. 

“We stopped in sight of the 89th parallel, in a 
temperature of 40 degrees below. But we were 
on our way once more after a scant sleep and 
across the 89th parallel. 

“This march duplicated the previous one as to 
weather and going. The last few hours it was 
on young ice, and occasionally the dogs were gal- 
loping. 

“We made twenty-five miles or more, the air, 
the sky, and the bitter wind burning the face until 
it crackled. 

“A little longer sleep than the previous ones 
had to be taken here, as we were all in need of it, 
—then on again. 

“A rise in temperature to 15 below reduced the 
friction of the sledges and gave the dogs the ap- 
pearance of having caught the spirits of the 
party. In twelve hours we made forty miles. 

“T had now made my five marches, and was in 
time for a hasty noon observation thru a tempo- 
rary break in the clouds, which showed us to be 
in 89.57. I quote an entry from my journal, 
which is as follows: 

“<The Pole at last! The prize of three centu- 
ries, my dream and goal for twenty years, mine 
at last! I cannot bring myself to realize it.’ . 

“It seems so simple and commonplace. As 
Bartlett said when turning back, when speaking 
. his being in these regions, ‘ It is just like every 

ay.’ ” 

“The first thirty hours at the Pole were spent 
in taking observations: in going some ten miles 
beyond our camp and some eight miles to the 
right; in taking photographs, planting my flags, 
depositing my records, studying the korizon with 
telescope for possible land, and searching for a 
place to make a sounding. 

“In the afternoon of the 7th, the weather was 
cloudless and flawless; we started on our return. 

“Five miles from the Pole a narrow crack filled 
with ice, thru which we were able to work a hole 
with a pickaxe, enabled us to make a sounding. 
All my wire, 1,500 fathoms, was sent down, but 
there was no bottom.” 
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REVIEW OF NORTH POLE EXPLORATIONS 
With the North Pole reached at last, a long look 
backward over the hiséory of Arctic exploration, 
with its mounting toll of human lives, brings a 
realization of the sacrifices demanded by science. 
The Chicago Record-Herald thus tabulates the 
records made and lives lost in the Arctic: 


—Latitude— Lives 


Year. Explorer Deg. Min. Lost 
1553—Willoughby and Chancellor....... 64 32 70 
Dy oo: se RR Se Sr Pree oe Ar a 40 
LOO avi eI Se 5 5 ES BUS As ay 14 
1694— Barents 0.06 ec eee’ 77 $4 35 
1598—Ryp and Heemskerck............. 79 49 nik 
BOGS emigre fossil. OER IE oe 3 
TOOT RPO OMONE ae. ad ons « ewes CPRR ES 80 ° 23 10 
PONS sa iis oles Sa on oc ecididnn He weeE Te SS 14 
BOE TINY fd rn 6 slbieces oS cbibstie éMeussiesig sie 62 
Pe OO ES: Prange aoe ey ges oP i 14 
1633—Isle of Jan Mayen settlers........ .. x 7 
1634—Isle of Jan Mayen settlers........ .. - 7 
SOAS DGRRMON 6 o.oo sivasldis Ce Emad yyy ide 70 
Be i SIAN fas aos b's 0 vs vp bn OA ee ee 50 
DOO Coal i ic eS ccseniaceeuees ee 10 
DLO OCTEONIEE oo. s Casts te ciecac sos Z 
Mfee ee MAMI ooo cao cen caus bees ae 53 
SFU eLMOCE F o-kais vs o's 0 ksensieciere « nUW ENE s 12 
UR OTIS. 6 LESTE CAS SERIO ee 31 
VUE s MGIGTANG i ilised 6. eS Swine As mr 8 
ROU 1 310552 Fo id is ALORS BSG AI 70 44 4 
UNE oh ie oo ccchs: epebdiie Gace 8 o:</acarsme ore aia 1 
TOTO PPAR © 0. 5:0, 0.05 6)30:5:0 0a secs ewe nd 64 28 2 
1820—Wrangell and Anjou............. 76 37 ie 
Re Ee nik exo 0 ware Ge sce pegwell oe +4 7 
TOG —“P POU veces 5c s Che ee eee see 70 26 4 
Pi (a a a 5 sega ty a PEt Cree Anes 82 45 ve 
RRO iis iain) corse oo 0.0 ra nig gerends aes 70 5 4 
(Magnetic pole) 

1838—Dease and Simpson.............. 68 41 5 
GaP PORE ise ince 00/5 0 e Viva eaeae eee 77 135 
EGG OOS! oc a kasealds debe ten > PeMeNtnte ee 1 
1849—North Star Expedition............ .. 5 
1Ss0-—Plover ‘aiid Herald. sc. c cae cee ee ap 3 
1853—Kane, Frazer and Morton........ 80 35 3 
MRM 6 o.oo care cre gis secu. ciee tines daate «6 oe 6 
RGU IOUS. ioe c lice ceCocavtewetee tes 1 
OO as RDO GER ahi w ee 2 
Ge es sl aoa ties onda iow oe a emate wes 3 
TS7O ANE is 6 sb bene dk a hare Bavile ws « 82 11 1 
STE AANA 5 Si SSDS a is edn ABs wad pins 81 30 2 
Sn SRT ee Ce Cee Ee ere ae = 2 
1875—English expedition ............... .. - 4 
1881—Greely, Lockwood and Brainard... 80 35 20 
1881—De Long and Melville............. 77 36 23 
TSO 4 WEHIMAR 0.3. «. 0.5,0019.0.0.0 50%. 6.0.0 oe inin.p's 81 fs 
DORO=—INAMOER 6 26.55 66's 0's o'eisas cae Hew eee 86 14 
EMME oo, oa slop ait ds 4s pce ne Sal wiwle wie 6 81 37 a0 
TOUT TIED, oh o's a ico ce Solne O eateled tare AS Ee 3 
ENG WTI a,c s.cle chee nsec hae oe a signee 82 se 1 
1900—Abruzzi and Cagni............... 86 34 
1900—Naero ........... AR rere Otay” 75 30 
DOO EON es ob cle d Sibs wesennae cys sete 83 50 
bh. 2 RS So RE pS Mer A Sar aS 84 17 
1902—Baldwin and Zeigler.............. 80 23 
TOOR SO ible 66. HGS see aes 82 Sa 
1O0b-Amiundagit Wei i ee. i Bia 72 
MOUSE ORIY iis. 255 RIP RG AGS. 87 6 
BROS = COG STS SS dis tek ce ase Ss 90 

DOUCHE MIOMEDE 0.5 0c a Shea Side «cad So eM Mas Cakes oe 754 


To this should be added: 
1909—Peary 
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Quarterly Review of Current FE.vents 


June 24.—Sarah Orne Jewett, the well-known 
writer, died, aged 60 years....The Cretan ques- 
tion was considered by the French council of 
ministers. 

June 25.—Members of the Russian Duma vis- 
ited England and were received at Buckingham 
Palace by King Edward....There were thirty- 
four deaths from cholera at St. Petersburg. 

June 26.—A meeting of the American Library 
Association was held at Bretton Woods, N. H..... 
The U. S. Senate passed a bill appropriating ten 
million dollars for taking the thirteenth census. 

June 27.—Bishop Cotter, of the Roman Catho- 
lic Diocese of Winona, Minn., died, at the age of 
65 years. 2 

June 28.—Six thousand miners in the Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, coal fields went out on strike.... 
The Czar of Russia finished a neighborly visit to 
the King of Sweden. 


June 29.—The income and corporation tax 
questions were discussed in the Senate. ...More 
than a hundred suffragettes were arrested in Lon- 
don for trying to storm the House of Commons. 


June 30.—Seven thousand employees of The 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company went out 
on strike, because the company stood for “open 
shop.” 

July 1.—Orders were given at St. Petersburg 
for the preparation of troops for the Russian ex- 
pedition to Persia....Two earthquake shocks 
were felt in the vicinity of Messina, Italy... .Or- 
ville Wright made three successful flights at Fort 
Myer, Va., in his aeroplane....The federal grand 
jury indicted the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany for implication in the alleged conspiracy to 
close the Pennsylvania Sugar Company’s plant. 


July 2.—The corporation tax amendment to the 
tariff bill was adopted by the Senate. 


July 3.—President Taft and his family left 
Washington for Beverly, Mass....The celebra- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of Lake Champlain was begun. 


July 5—The United States united with Eng- 
land and Austria in refusing to recognize the 
Russo-Chinese agreement to control administra- 
tion of towns along the Manchurian railway. 


July 6.—Six thousand members of the United 
Mine Workers of America went on strike in Cape 
Breton collieries....President Taft spoke at Ti- 
conderoga, in connection with the Champlain Ter- 
centenary... .National Education Association met 
at Denver, Colo. 

July 7.—France refused to accept the proposal 
of the United States regarding two-cent postage. 
....several tariff amendments adopted by the 
United States Senate....President Gomez signed 
the Cuban lottery bill. : 

July 8.—The tariff bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 45 to 34. 

July 9—The French Chamber of Deputies 
adopted a motion to ask the government to call a 
conference of the powers for coming to some 
agreement regarding tariff reductions....The 
Philippine tariff and the Porto Rican government 
bill were passed by the Senate... .John D. Rocke- 
feller gave ten million dollars to the General 
Education Board. 

July 10.—Forty-seven deaths and 124 new 





cases of cholera were reported in St. Petersburg. 
....The Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels under the 
Hudson River were completed....The German 
Reichstag agreed upon higher duties on tobacco, 
beer, brandy, and other articles. 


July 11.—The four-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Calvin was celebrated at Geneva, 
Switzerland. ...Simon Newcomb, the famous as- 
tronomer, died, at the age of 74 years... .Persian 
troops fighting for the Shah were repulsed by Na- 
tionalist forces, fifteen miles from Teheran. 


July 12.—The steamer John B. Cowle, of Cleve- 
land, was sunk in Lake Superior, and fourteen of 
its crew drowned....France changed the law 
suppressing teaching orders... .Ex-President Cas- 
tro, of Venezuela, renounced his right to the Pres- 
idency....The House of Representatives adopted 
the Senate resolution providing that an income- 
tax constitutional amendment be submitted to the 
State legislatures. 


July 13.—Persian Constitutional forces entered 
Teheran without opposition....A United States 
cutter seized a Japanese schooner, with a crew 
of eighteen men, for catching seals off the Pribi- 
lov Islands....Losses by floods in the Missouri 
valley were estimated at $7,000,000....Half the 
wheat crop was destroyed. 


July 15.—Twenty persons were killed and 100 
injured in an earthquake in southern Greece.... 
The French Premier announced that henceforth 
no foreign police would be allowed to operate on 
French territory. 

July 16—Mohammed Alim, Shah of Persia, 
was deposed, and the Crown Prince, Sultan Ah- 
med Mirza, was put in his place....Mr. Charles 
R. Crane, of Chicago, was appointed United States 
Minister to Washington. 


July 17.—The deposed Shah announced his ab- 
dication....Glenn Curtiss drove his aeroplane 
247,,, miles in 52 minutes. 


July 18.—Don Carlos de Bourbon, the famous 
pretender to the Spanish throne, died, aged 61- 
years....The court martial at Adana agreed to 
hang 800 men, sentence 15,000 to life imprison- 
ment, and inflict minor sentences on 80,000 more. 
It recommended, however, a general amnesty. 


July 19.—Rosa Nouchette Carey, the English 
novelist, died....Two additional tunnels from 
New Jersey to New York City were opened. 


July 20.—Orville Wright made a flight of an 
hour and twenty minutes in his aeroplane. 


July 21.—A storm on the coast of Texas caused 
thirty-eight deaths and property loss of nearly a 
million dollars. 


July 22.—Riot resulted in Madrid, Spain, from 
an attempt to prevent the departure of troops for 
Morocco. ...Delegates from the Turkish parlia- 
ment were entertained by the British parliament 
at the House of Commons....The replica of 
Henry Hudson’s Half Moon reached New York. 


July 23.—The new French Cabinet was an- 
nounced....Sir Frederick William Holder, first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of Aus- 
tralia, died, aged 59 years. : 


July 24.—Meetings in London to support the 
Liberal budget were attended by 500,000 people. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The firm whose work is done by satisfied 
stenographers helps itself to success. Uper- 
ators of the new Model 10 Smith Premier 
Typewriter are more than satisfied. They 
are delighted with the numerous labor 
saving features of this machine. 

Model to Smith Premier noticeably light- 
ens the stenographer’s work. 
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The Literature of Childhood presented in the 
Language of Childhood. 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original 
Drawings by 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
words that relate to the life and action of the child. 
The beginner really lives and acts through his newly 
acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he 
grows in general activity—a natural, all-round devel- 
opment. Very soon the memory and imagination are 
called into play in a most powerful and direct way. 
The plan of the series as a whole is to utilize the child’s 
most vital experiences in his acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary, continually relating his development and growth 
in language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in.de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons 
and phonic lessons are given in orderly sequence. 
PRIMER: 114 pages. Price 30c. By mail, 36c. 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 36c. By mail, 42c. 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c. By mail, 50c. 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By mail, 56c. 
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July 25.—The flags of the four protecting pow- 
ers in Crete were taken down....Louis Bleriot 
crossed the English Channel from Calais to Dover, 
in his monoplane, in less than 30 minutes. 


July 26.—Rev. William R. Huntington, rector 
of Grace Church, New York, died, aged 70 years. 


...Forty thousand workmen went on strike in 
Sweden....The United States demanded from 
Panama reparation for ill-treatment accorded 
American citizens....A general strike afd martial 
law were declared at Barcelona, Spain. 


July 27.—The Greek flag was raised over the 
barracks and fortress of Canea, Crete.. ..Common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation was 
placed on a 3 per cent. dividend basis. 


July 28.—Five hundred thousand British min- 
ers voted to strike, to support the Scotch miners 
in resistance of a wage reduction of sixpence a 
day....The State of Missouri appealed the rail- 
a cases in the United States Supreme 

ourt. 


July 29.—The Cuban Cabinet resigned... . Vir- 
ginia Republicans adopted a platform favoring lo- 
cal option. 


July 30.—The Venezuelan Congress rejected 
ex-President Castro’s justification of his actions. 


... The British Board of Trade, as mediator, sup- 
ported the Scotch miners in their protest against 
a’ reduction of wages....Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
was elected superintendent of the schools of Chi- 
cago....The Wright brothers completed success- 
fully their aeroplane tests for the Government. 


July 31.—Fire destroyed a large part of Osaka, 
Japan....The Pennsylvania Railroad completed 
the masonry work of its new passenger station in 
New York City. 


August 1—A meeting was held between the 
Czar of Russia and President Fallieres of France. 
... Acapulco, Mexico, was reported as entirely de- 
a by a series of seventy-three earthquake 
shocks. 


August 2—The Czar of Russia visited the 
members of the royal family of England... .The 
United States Senate began discussion of the Con- 
ference Committee’s report on the tariff bill. 


August 3.—Negotiations for American partici- 
pation in the Chinese railway loan were about 
completed....The ordinance establishing three- 
cent fares for a part of the Cleveland street rail- 
way system was defeated. 


August 4—A pageant representing the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims was presented by a cast of 2,000 
players at Gloucester, Mass. 


August 5.—President Taft signed the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill. 


August 6.—The 30,000 Indian land-alienation 
suits, involving 2,000,000 acres, brought by the 
Government in behalf of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
were ordered dismissed. 


August 9.—A treaty was signed between the 
United States and Argentina, regarding reciproc- 
ity and naturalization. ...The Georgia legislature 
refused to consider a report favoring the federal 
income-tax constitutional amendment. 


August 10.—Assurances were given from Pe- 
king that the United States will have one-fourth 
of the loan for the construction of the Hankow 
railroad....Baron Takahira, Japanese Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, returned to his own coun- 
try....The Duke of the Abruzzi established a 
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new record in mountain climbing by ascending 
Mount Godwin-Austen to a height of 24,600 feet. 


...Col. Albert A. Pope, the bicycle and motor 
manufacturer, died, aged 66 years. 


August 11.—The Alabama legislature adopted 
a resolution ratifying the income-tax constitu- 
tional amendment....The Venezuelan Congress 
elected General Gomez as provisional President, 
to hold office until April 19, 1910. 


August 12.—The Connecticut legislature de- 
ferred action on the resolution providing for an 
income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. ...Ellidore Villazon was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of Bolivia... .Fort William, Ont., was put un- 
der martial law as a result of the strikes. 


August 13.—A British battleship left Malta for 
Crete....President Villazon, of Bolivia, urged 
that the boundary dispute be settled by diplomacy. 


‘...The disagreement between the management 


and employees of the Chicago street railways was 
settled by conference. ...Ex-Governor S. R. Van 
Sant of Minnesota was elected commander-in-chief 
of the G. A. R. 


August 15.—A letter from President Taft to 
Secretary Nagel, ordering that the census-taking 
be kept out of politics, was made public....An 
order was issued by the Sultan of Morocco that 
attacks on the Spaniards by the Riff tribes come 
to an end....The Cunard ocean steamship Luca- 
nia burned to the water’s edge at her dock in 
Liverpool. 


August 16.—Walter Wellman started for the 
North Pole in his dirigible balloon....The provi- 
sional committee governing Crete took the oath of 
allegiance. ...A new Danish Cabinet was formed. 


...A new Venezuelan Cabinet was announced. 


August 17.—The railway employees in Sweden 
refused to take part in the strike. 


August 19.—The war game in Massachusetts 
ended, with the invading army victorious.... 
Greece left the matter of Crete’s future with the 
protecting powers. 


August 27.—Count Zeppelin left Friedrichs- 
hafen in his dirigible balloon for his 450-mile jour- 
ney to Berlin... .George C. Eccles, wireless oper- 
ator on the steamship Ohio, saved the passengers ~ 
and crew off Steep Point, Alaska, but lost his own 
life. 


September 1.—Word sent over the world that 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook had reached the North Pole 
on April 21, 1908. 


September 5.—Word was sent over the civilized 
world that Robert E. Peary had been to the North 
Pole, reaching it April 9, 1909. 


September 6.—The general strike in Sweden 
was declared off. 


September 8.—Gen. H. C. Corbin died in New 
York City. 


Sept. 9—Edward H. Harriman, who controlled 
“an ocean-to-ocean” railway system, died. 


September 11.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook received 
from the Royal Danish Geographical Society its 
large gold medal. 


September 12.—William Lloyd Garrison, son of 
the famous abolitionist, died at his home in Lex- 
ington, Mass....An injunction against the en- 
forcement of the Illinois ten-hour law for the pro- 
tection of working women was granted by Judge 
Tuthill, of Chicago. 
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Save the Babies. 


NFANT MORTALITY is something frightful. We can hardly realize that of 
all the children born in civilized countries, twentytwo per cent. or nearly 
one-quarter, die before they reach one year; thirtyseven per cent. or more 

than one-third, before they are five, and one-half before they are fifteen! 

We do not hesitate to say that a timely use of Castoria would save a ma~ 
jority of these precious lives. Neither do we hesitate to say that many of these 
infantile deaths are occasioned by the use of narcotic preparations. Drops, tinctures 
and soothing syrups sold for children’s complaints contain more or less opium, or 
morphine, They are, in considerable quantities, deadly poisons, In any quantity 
they stupefy, retard circulation and lead to congestions, sickness, death. Castoria 
operates exactly the reverse, but you must see that it bears the signature of 
Chas. H, Fletcher. Castoria causes the blood to circulate properly, opens the 
pores of the skin and allays fever. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. A. F. Peeler, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have prescribed your Castoria 
in many cases and have always found it an efficient and speedy remedy.” 

Dr. E. Down, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have prescribed your Cas- 
toria in my practice for many years with great satisfaction to myself and 
benefit to my patients.” 

Dr. Edward Parrish, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Cas- 
toria in my own household with good results, and have advised several 
patients to use it for its mild laxative effect and freedom from harm.” 

Dr. J. B. Elliott, of New York City, says: “Having during the past six 
years prescribed your Castoria for infantile stomach disorders, I most 
heartily commend its use. The formula contains nothing deleterious 
to the most delicate of children.” 

Dr. C. G. Sprague, of Omaha, Neb., says: “Your Castoria is an ideal 
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exception for conditions which arise in the care of children.” 
Dr. J. A. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria holds the 


esteem of the medical profession in a manner held by no other proprie-.. 


tary preparation. It is a sure and reliable medicine for infants and chil- 
dren. In fact, it is the universal household remedy for infantile ailments.” 

Dr. H. F. Merrill, of Augusta, Me., says: “Castoria is one of the very 
finest and most remarkable remedies for infants and children. In my 
opinion your Castoria has saved thousands from an early grave. I can 
furnish hundreds of testimonials from this locality as to its efficiency 
and merits.” 

Dr. Norman M. Geer, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “During the last twelve 
years I have frequently recommended your Castoria as one of the best 
preparations of the kind, being safe in the hands of parents and very ef- 
fective in relieving children’s disorders, while the ease with which such 
a pleasant preparation can be administered is a great advantage.” 


CENUINE CASTORIA Atways 


Bears the Signature of 


The Kind You Have Always Bought 


In Use For Over SO Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, TY MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 


medicine for children, and I frequently prescribe it. While I do not advo- ; 
cate the indiscriminate use of proprietary medicines, yet Castoria is an | 
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Death of Edward H. Harriman 


Mr. Edward H. Harriman, the great railroad 
financier, died on September 9th. His death was 
caused by some disease of the stomach. He was 
conscious until a few minutes before he died; 
ninety minutes before the end came he was dic- 
tating letters to his stenographer. After a very 
simple funeral, in accordance with his own 
wishes, he was buried near his country home at 
Arden, N. Y. 


Edward Henry Harriman, who was the son of 
an Episcopal rector, was born at Hempstead, L. I., 
in 1848. He was one of six children, and his 
father was very poor. His business training be- 
gan in his early ’teens, when he started to work 
in a Wall Street house. He must have been un- 
usually successful, for when he was only twenty- 
two years of age he purchased a seat on the stock 
exchange. 

He did not begin his exchange business as a ju- 
nior. partner in an older house, as is customary 
with young brokers, but he rushed into one of the 
most difficult of positions, that of floor trader. 
There he both prospered and learned. It has been 
said of him that there was no better “reader” of 
the market. 

Shortly after 1883 Mr. Harriman was made a 
director of the Illinois Central Railroad. He was 
no dummy director. He studied the conditions 
of the Illinois Central as if he owned the road. 
He sought for information down to the veriest 
detail, and if he developed genius as a railroad 
man it was thru his “infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

During the first McKinley administration Wal! 
Street was engaged in resurrecting suspended 
railroads. The Union Pacific was considered ab- 
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solutely dead. When the Government sold the 
road at auction Mr. Harriman persuaded a syndi- 
cate of bankers, including the Goulds, the. Van- 
derbilts, the Ameses of Boston and James Still- 
man, to put in a successful bid. The syndicate 
paid the United States Government about $60,- 
000,000 for the track and worn-out equipment 
then owned by the company. Under Harriman’s 
management the road thrived. 

The railroads that were finally under Harri- 
man’s control, or that were considered under his 
sphere of influence, include Union Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Oregon Railway 
and Navigation, San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake, St.: Joseph and Grand Island, Delaware 
and Hudson, Erie, Illinois Central, New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Reading, Kansas City 
Southern, Central of Georgia and various smaller 
lines and subsidiaries of the Union Pacific and 
New York Central lines. 

It was reported only a week before his death 
that Mr. Harriman’s plans relating to new con- 
struction and development of railroad and other 
transportation companies required an expendi- 
ture of $300,000,000. 

In the construction of railroads in Mexico Mr. 
Harriman obtained a concession from the Mexi- 
ean Government. 

Estimates of Mr. Harriman’s wealth range 
from $200,000,000 to about $500,000,000. His 
principal charity was an expenditur2 of $250,- 
000 to a boys’ home and club in the East Side of 
New York City. 





Mr. Clyde Fitch, the well-known American 
vlaywright, died in France Sevtember 4th. He 
had been taken ill three days before with avvendi- 
citis, and he failed to rally from the operation. 





To Retard this Great Loss! Have You? 


HURRY YOUR ORDER - 
TIME IS SHORT | 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 





Orders in July 1909 were Larger 
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CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE SHOWS THAT THE 
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THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED THE 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


(Book Covers—Self Binders—“T” Binders—Transparent Paper) 


Plan for taking care of books INSIDE and OUTSIDE 
Make Your Books Last Twice As Long 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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Notes of New Books 


William B. Cairn’s “Forms and Discourse” has been ac- 
cepted by academies and colleges as a most satisfactory 
text in the teaching of rhetoric. The publishers have re- 
cently brought out a revised edition which will no doubt 
enhance the popularity of the bock as it has increased 
the usefulness of it, by improvement in arrangement of 


text and the selection of illustrative material. (12mo 
cloth. xiv + 358 pages. Mailing price, $1.25. Ginn & 
Company.) 


“Shirley’s Part Songs for Mixed Voices,’ edited by 
John B. Shirley, Supervisor of Music, Upper Troy, New 
York, is intended for mixed voices. The songs are notable 
for their great variety, their musical arrangement of 
parts, and their adaptability to all school occasions, such 
as commencement, festivals, national celebrations, etc. In 
all there are ninety-seven compositions, consisting of folk 
songs, college songs, operatic and national songs, and mis- 
cellaneous choruses. Some of the latter are well adapted 
for special concert program. (Cloth, 8vo, 272 pp. Price, 
75 cents. American Book Company, New York.) 


“Writing the Short Story,” by J. Berg Esenwein, edi- 
tor of Lippincott’s Magazine, is a notable book. It is 
scholarly and practical, the result of years of experience 
on the part of the author, not only in the college class- 
room, but in the practical work of editing and writing. 
The book is arranged as a text-book for use in college 
and secondary school. The author takes up the history 
of the short story, examining its nature, discussing its 
structure and showing the most approved methods of pre- 
paring and marketing the manuscript. (Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


“Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindergarten,” arranged 
by Anna W. Devereaux, Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Lowell, Mass., is an outline based upon the order of the 
seasons. The book is intended for only such teachers as 
have completed the kindergarten course, as suggestions 
are made which will not be understood by any who have 
not a thoro knowledge of Froebel’s theory—gifts, occupa- 
tions, and games. The purpose of the author in arrang- 
ing this outline is to help those who are leading children 
“from life, thru life, to life.” It is an excellent arrange- 
ment of a year’s work. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass.) 
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Two volumes, one of “Selected Readings” (designed to 
impart to the student an appreciation of literature) and 
the other, “The Art of Speech and Deportment,” have 
been recently published from the pen of Anna Morgan. 
The name of the author carries with it so much of au- 
thority that whatever appears: from her pen is the result 
of years of study and of successful teaching. Those young 
women who have been so fortunate as to come under 
Anna Morgan’s instruction in Chicago consider, and their 
friends consider, that they have had advantages indeed. 
Her two books are well worth the attention of teachers 
of reading, students and teachers of elocution, and all 
who are interested in reading and speaking as an art. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


“Medievalism,” A reply to Cardinal Mercier, by George 
Tyrrell. The pastoral letter of Cardinal Désiré Joseph 
Mercier, Primate of Belgium, inspired by the Pope’s en- 
cyclical of two years ago on the error called “Modernism,” 
is given as the text. George Tyrrell is an English priest 
to whom Cardinal Mercier refers as “the most penetrating 
observer of the modernistic movement—the one most alive 
to its tendencies—who has best divined its spirit and is’ 
more deeply imbued with it than any other.” Father Tyr- 
rell may be accepted, therefore, as a fit exponent of this 
modern movement in the Church, and his reply will be 
read with interest. He offsets modernism with a full 
discussion of its opposite, ‘““Medievalism.” He says Diplo- 
macy is the root of medievalism and “not till the world 
learns to look to Rome as the home of truthfulness and 
straight dealing will it ever look to her as the citadel of 
truth.” (I Vol., 12 mo., 220 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

(Continued on page 74) 


Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye and Eye Strain. Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Will Send You Interesting Eye Books Free. 





HEALTH, STUDIES 


The wonderful opportunity of the schools to promote health is begin- 





ning to be understood. 


This new motive for school hygiene is exemplified in HEALTH 


STUDIES. 


It teaches the child those sensible and vital things that enable us to 


eliminate disease and gain efficient health. 


It rests on a basic study of the important facts of physiology, presented 


in a simple, direct, scientific way. 


It is a compact text-book, thoroughly modern and teachable. 


CONTENTS 


Part I. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 


The General Plan of the Body. 

The Cell Structure of the 
Body. 

The Organs of the Body. 

The Blood. 

Food and Digestion. 

The Nervous System. 

The Living Machine. 


Part II. Hyciene 
The Natural Defences of the 


It is interesting to children, keeping close to their experience and en- Body 


vironment, without being childish or undignified. 
It is just the book wanted by the enlightened school public to replace 


or supplement physiologies of the older type. 


By Ernest Bryant Hoac, A.M., M.D., Director of Hygiene in Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, and Lecturer in Hygiene, 


University of California 
Illustrated. 233 pages. 


75 cents. 


What Health Depends Upon. 

The Causes of Disease. 

Contagious Diseases and their 
Control. 

Colds and their Prevention. 

Personal Hygiene. 

The Healthful Home. 

The Use and Abuse of Food. 

Milk and Water Supplies. 

Stimulants and Narcotics. 





D. C. HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


The Use and Abuse of Drugs. 

Athletics, Exercise, and Out- 
door Life. 

Public Health. 


CHICAGO Making the Most of Life. 
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“Montana: The Land of Shining Mountains,” by Kath- 
arine B. Judson, is a descriptive and historical account of 
Montana, written for children’s reading, officially adopted 
for use in the schools of Montana. The story begins with 
a description of the land as it would appear to the reader 
if he could see it before the first white man trod its 
valleys. A vivid account is given of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Other chapters deal with the Indian tribes, 
life at the forts, and Blackfoot wars, and Custer’s last 
fight is graphically described. A vivid picture is given 
of the perils of the trappers and pony express riders, and 
of the gold rush. An effort has been made to bring out 
the romantic and picturesque side of the State’s history, 
yet to avoid all exaggeration and to preserve.a true per- 
spective. The book is illustrated from photographs and 
contains maps and index. (Price, 75 cents to schools. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


“Famous Men of Modern Times,” by John H. Haaren, 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City, and 
A. B. Poland, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J., 
is planned for supplementary reading. It gives in simple 
and attractive form the lives of thirty-three great sol- 
diers, sailors, statesmen, scientists, and rulers from Co- 
lumbus to Gladstone. Each biography forms a center 
about which the pupil can gather the prominent events, 
of the country and epoch. The illustrations are numerous, 
and add much to the attractiveness of the book. Price, 
50 cents. (American Book Company, New York.) 


“Elements of Agriculture,” by G. F. Warren, profes- 
sor of farm management and farm crops in the New 
York State College of Agriculture, is designed for use in 
high schools, academies and normal schools. It is useful 
as well to the general reader who desires a brief survey 
of agriculture. It includes studies of the improvement of 
plants and animals, propagation of plants and plant food, 
the soil, maintaining fertility of land and improvement 
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of farm crops, etc., with descriptions of the farm animals 


and the best kinds to keep, and also study of the choice of 


a farm and the farm home. Altogether it is probably as 
practical a brief study of agriculture as has been pub- 
lished. Price, $1.10 net. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) : 


“The Sunday Kindergarten—Game, Gift and Story,” is 
a manual for use in the Sunday School and the home, by 
Carrie S. Ferris. It forms one of the constructive Bible 
series published by the University of Chicago Press. The 
book is absolutely unique, and is what teachers of the tiny 
children in the Sunday- Schools have been looking for 
these many months. The lessons are complete kindergar- 
ten stories, and they cover a complete year’s work. The 
book is cordially recommended to teachers of day schools 
who wish to take up Bible lessons in connection with the 
morning work, as well as to teachers in Sunday Schools 
everywhere. (University of Chicago Press.) 

A new edition of “Cape Cod,” by Henry D. Thoreau, 
has recently been published. It is illustrated by Clifton 
Johnson with modern photographs of the Cape, which in 
the main presents the same appearance it did in Thoreau’s 
time. It is handsomely bound in green, red, and gold; 
with uncut edges. With its beautiful illustrations and 
large type, it should appeal to all lovers of Thoreau, 
whose charming descriptions never fail to stimulate inter- 
est and appreciation. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. Net, $2.00.) 

Another volume has been added to the series, “The 
Bible for Home and School,” a commentary on “The 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Edgar J. Godspeed, Assistant 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This, with the other volumes of the se- 
ries, is intended to place the results of the best modern 
biblical scholarship at the disposal of the general reader. 
It should be popular with Bible students. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 50 cents, postpaid.) 









HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Gulick Hygiene Series 


THAT EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT? 











Book I, GOOD HEALTH. Book II, EMERGENCIES. Book Ill, TOWN AND CITY, 
Book IV, THE BODY AT WORK. Book V, CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND. 













containing many letters of endorsement. 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Without exaggeration it may be said that there has never been published a series 
of books possessing such possibilities for doing good as the Gulick Hygiene Series. 


The books of this series provide material for the study of hygiene and physiology 
in every grade where these subjects are taught. 
straightforward and convincing reasons why it is not only right, but wise and profitable 
to lead clean, wholesome lives, distinguish the GULICK SERIES from others. 


Write to us for a booklet giving an outline of the five books in the series and 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal.’’ 
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ee TE have arranged the names of the forty-six states of 





the Union in such a way that they contain a 
: ctyptogram or hidden sentence relating to one of 
the products of the Dixon Crucible Company. 
ce One letter of each word is in the name of each 
state. The order in which the names are placed 


must not be changed. The first word in the sentence is com- 
posed of seven letters as indicated by the spacing. To the first 
100 teachers sending in the correct sentence, mentioning the 
name of this paper, a package will be sent that will amply repay 


them for their trouble. 


= 





PENNSYLVANIA 

MAINE 

VERMONT 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

OHIO 
LOUISIANA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MICHIGAN 
IOWA 
OREGON 
UTAH 
FLORIDA 
NEVADA 
WISCONSIN 
MONTANA 
MISSOURI 
GEORGIA 
TENNESSEE 
NORTH DAKOTA 


ALABAMA 
NEW YORK 


CONNECTICUT 
OKLAHOMA 
NEW JERSEY 


INDIANA 
VIRGINIA 
TEXAS 
IDAHO 
MARYLAND 


COLORADO 
WYOMING 


KANSAS . 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA 


KENTUCKY 
WASHINGTON 
DELAWARE 


NEBRASKA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISSISSIPPI 
NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
CALIFORNIA 


ARKANSAS 
RHODE ISLAND 
ILLINOIS 


The hidden sentence will be fully explained in next month’s 


advertisement in this publication. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal.” 
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If you need additional SCHOOL DESKS 


in a hurry, send in your order to us. 


Our “ Chandler” Adjustable Desk and Chair 


Our prices are the lowest. 


It you need the goods, why not write us for prices and descriptive catalogues. 


We can fill your order NOW, and give you 
the benefit of the lowest market prices. 


We are anxious to make new friends 
everywhere by right treatment. 


We can also ship immediately : 
TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS 





OFFICE DESKS AND TABLES 





BOOKCASES 
GLOBES 





BLACKBOARDS 
MAPS 





We keep up the quality and guarantee satisfaction. 


Series S-17. 





Mention this journal. 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


New York, 19 W. 18th St. 


Boston, 70 Franklin St. 





Philadelphia, 1235 Arch St. 
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A Girl’s Life Out of School 


The home has a double duty, that 
of a wise understanding and supervi- 
sion, not only of the school life, but 
also of the life out of school. An ex- 
perience of many years in the teach- 
ing of girls has convinced the writer 
that a nervous breakdown is generally 
the result not of too much work, but 
of too little common-sense. Early 
hours, nutritious food at regular 
times, exercise in the open air, abun- 
dance of fresh air and sunshine in 
sleeping- and living-rooms, a limita- 
tion of social engagements, are essen- 
tial in the case of the growing girl; 
and their observanee means not only 
increased power for work at the time 
and in the future, but also increased 
happiness and zest in life. 


The elementary and_ secondary 
school years are years when capital is 
being accumulated, capital. of health, 
of capacity for a sane and genuine 
enjoyment of life. Not that it is to 
be a time of drudgery, devoid of pleas- 
ure. But the substitution of evening 
engagements for the simpler pleas- 
ures and out-of-door sports of an ear- 
lier generation, means making our 
girls old before their time and intro- 
ducing an element of nervous excite- 
ment into life for which they must 
some time pay the penalty.—Mary E. 
Wooley, in Harper’s Bazar. 





How to Keep Pupils in School 


The Chicago Record-Herald of June 
23, 1909, gives an excellent editorial 


under the heading, “How to Keep 
Pupils in School.” It is worth repro- 
ducing for the benefit of the readers 
of the News. Mr. Megan, the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, remarks a decided increase in 
the number of graduates in the Chi- 
cago High Schools over that of last 
year. 

This forms the basis for the edito- 
rial, to wit: 

The course of study in this part of - 
the system has been much more at- 
tractive this year than ever before, 
“and as a consequence the proportion 
of boys and girls who have remained 
in school has been so much larger” 
than usual “as to be noticeable,” this 
being “particularly true of the high 


(Continued on next page) 








OUR LANGUACE— 


Grammar—has just been adopted for exclusive use by the State of 


Tennessee 


This is the series recently placed on the 


Philadelphia ::. 


These texts are giving excellent results in the schools of that city. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT THESE BOOKS 





that satisfactory Three-Book 
Course of Language and 
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schools teaching manual arts and do- 
* mestic science.’ 

The dropping out of boys and girls 
from the higher grades and the high 
schools is one of the troubles’ which 
educators have anxiously studied in 
the last few years. Of the theories’ 
advanced to account for the tendency 
the most probable has seemed the one 
which laid stress on the dry, theoreti- 
eal, unattractive character of the 
studies in the upper parts of the pub- 
lic school system. “The curse of the 
college” was the phrase employed by 
one eminent educator to characterize 
the lack of practical utility and the 
apparent lifelessness of the studies. _— 

f manual training and other indus- 
trial courses, with domestic science 


for girls, h tibly checked th 
ph ton org “process. the educational | How to Reduce Dust ta Schoolrooms 
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world has been supplied with a very It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
important hint and a basis of reality more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 
for an interesting theory. Study is a weer oo and practical experiencé both prove that tera ries pa are 
: * eld in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away Ww ust and many 
not play, but certainly the curriculum dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


can be made more vital, more respon- 
sive to the needs of the pupils, as 
they or their parents feel them, not 


only without loss, but with positive 
gain to discipline and moral culture. 


Attractive studies are not necessarily It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
ornamental and comparatively useless tremely gratifying. - Treat floors three ¢ or four times a year with Standard Floor 

jes: ; ressing for the results. y keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 
studies; they may involve hard work, lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97/4 per cent. of all 


application and adaptation to the effi- living es coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 
cient and strenuous life.—Assistant being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 


s : : effective floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. 
eo of Chicago, in Pays fo? itself many times over. Not intended for household use. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
To Live 


Floor Dressing, we will apply it to the floor of one room or 
corridor in school or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 
Most of the things that worry us 
Don’t matter much. 


To localities far removed from our agente, we will send 
free sample with full directions for applying. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
Too many of us fret and fuss ~ | 
At every touch; 
There’s nothing that’s of great con- 


reports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers.” 
cern, THE RIVERSIDE. EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


ATER ILENE TS I 





- STANDARD OIL Co COMPANY 



































Except to live, and love, and learn. For Teachers, School Officials, Parents, and all others interested in Education 
; Editor, HENRY SUZZALLO 
Suppose the world don’t go our way, Professor of Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
What of it then? _ Price, 35 Cents Each, Net. Postpaid, except Teaching Children to Study, | 60 60 Cents 
We have the better aaace to-day VOLUMES NOW READY OR IN PREPARATION 
To act like men; General Educational Theory 
And still insist at every turn EDUCATION An Essay and other selections. By RALPH WALDO EME ¥ 
’ . Rea 
We're here to live, and love, and learn. THE MEANING OF INFANCY and The Part Played by Infancy in the Evolution QS 
Man By JOHN FISKE. Ready 
It isn't doing what we would EDUCAIO FOR EFFICIENCY and The New Definition of the Cultivated Man. 
y CHARLES W. EL Emeritus of Harvard University. Ready 
That counts for most; Monat PRINCIPLES 1 IN EDUCATION By JOHN DEWEY, Professor of Philosophy, 
’ . . olumbia University Ready 
t’s being brave and kind and good, OUR NATIONAL IDEALS IN EDUCATION By ELMER E. BROWN, United States 
Amid the host; Commissioner of Education. In preparation 
: THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION By HENRY SUZZALLO, Professor 
For better than to crave and yearn, of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
C . ir preparation 
Is just to live, and love, and learn. Administration and Supervision of Schools 
P CONTINUATION SCHOOLS By PAUL H. HANUS, Professor of Education, Harvard 
We make too much of feast and joy University. y n preparation 


I 
And sordid gain; CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION By E. P. CUBBERLY, Professor of 


3 Education, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Ready 
The things that vex us and annoy, Methods of Study 
The toil and pain SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, Professor 
P : of Philosophy, Harvard Universit Ready 
; pan 
And every malady we spurn ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS = By GEORGE NERBERT 
i ‘ PALMER, Professor of Philosophy, Harvar niversit Ready 
May help us live, and love, and learn TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY By LIDA Bb. EARHART, Instructor in Fle. 


mentary Education, Teachers College, Columbia Gulversits (Double Number), 


And there is nothing else to fear, Price, 60 cents. Ready 
Of good or ill TYPES OF TEACHING By FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Associate Pro- 
4 ’ fessor of Education, University of Texas. In preparation 





Than just the failure of good cheer, 


And honest will; HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _,....* a an ie 


No loss need fright us if we earn di 

More power to live, and love, and SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 

learn. : : RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth- coperss cases, and accompanied with model text- 
> book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
’ collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for a -09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N.W., Washingten, D.C. 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘ Every school in the United 
_States in my | opinion, should hav have these collections.” 














—SELECTED. 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green. spray 
sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird-wing fleeter; 
There’s never a star but brings to 











heaven TEACHING TO READ 
Some silver radiance tender, JAMES L. HUGHES 
And never a rosy cloud but helps A logical method based om right psychologv. 16mo. Clotb Soc. Postpaid 54c. 
To crown the sunset splendor. A. S. BARNES @ COMPANY, NEW YORK ‘ 
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Teachers’ Agencies The Goodly Pumpkin Pie 
Thys Worlde is fulle of Goodlie 
enyagre 
-EACHERS’ To ‘gladde Manne throughe & 


“BREWER 2c: 
— AG EN C4 & some be meant for Kyngs & Quéenes 








& some for Poore Folke too. 
K { BUILDING Rare Fruite is broughte from Heatheit 
‘ Landes 
& sold at Prices hyghe, : 
But then ye Lord, neare to all handes 


Telephone, Telegraph Kellogg's Agency Is goodlie Pumpkynne Pye. 


Columbia, S.C. A ’phone call followed by a telegram secured a Director of Department of Music, $2.0co, — make you notte ye Pye of 
who has remained several years at an increasing salary. quash, 
— ntown, O. a oe gee Miso. calls — m2 wane _oe oman, average salary about For that is Counterfytte. 
z,t0o each, both doing finely. Selected personally for the schoo! by Mr. Kellogg. are ei 
Pa. A’phone call secured a high grade teacher in three hours. Selected by Mr. Keliogg. And I- Excuse mee, but by Gosh! 
Schenectady, N.Y. A ’phone call secured a high grade substitute in about three hours. Recommended I wille have none of it! 
c fo ~~ Pa. fel calls for two teachers recently satisfactorily supplied to Prof. Meese. Sent on & he that maketh it of Paste 
liforn . Telegram y $ . A 
. short auton. Selected by Mr. Kellogg. Advertising space not sufficient to detail the mumébericss local Of Turnyppe—hange him hyghe! 
telephone and telegram calls entirely satisfied by the recommendation system of this active Agency. So fare all knaves who spoyle ye taste 
Write fully if you can If not, telegraph or telephone. Address above. This Agency established Of goodlie Pumpkynne Pye. 
twenty years,same manager. Has served thousands of employers. 








’ : é ; Nor put ye spyces in ye Pye— 
is valuable in proportion to its Ye Cloave, ye Gynger dust, 
influence, If it merely hears Nor Allspyce; those who do _ s0, 
, i a tell is something, but if it is Fye!— 
of vacancies and tells I aul A I asked to recommend a teacher They break a sacred trust. 
you about them See that ye Dough be Mightie Goode 
and recommends you E Ni EF N D & Temptynge to ye Eye, 
that is more. Ours For — ag make you choose for 
Q oode 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. ye goodlie Pumpkynne Pye. 


The best positions ns en it ate ye — Sweete 
: rought in ye Autumn ‘Morne 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES N Wa ey 4 1 ag When Gentylle Breezes come to greete 
ormal Schools, ye vynes among ye corne, 


Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill, and now coming in «& let it showe ye honest Golde 


daily. If advancement is your desire, write us, ™ T ae Pry soma can 0 
e coin of joye peace untoide 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ©: J. Albert, Manager Withynne ye Pumpkynne Pye. 
378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, cee. —Chicago Post. 











en gg Preparing for the Census 
The CHICAGO: Elaborate provisions are now mak- 
17 EAST ing for the thirteenth census, which 
Clark <4 OAM -d Ge iagel-e | VAN BuRENST.| will be taken in 1910. The first cen- 
Teachers’ . a sus, that of 1790, says The Youth’s 
EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- ~~. Companion, was a simple affair, relat- 
Agency MUNICATION pict -nre  cokink canis : ing only to population, and with but 
eee tan cueee! BOISE, IDAHO | six questions asked by the enumera- 
tors. With the growth of the coun- 
try, and with the increasing demand 
& q € for statistical information, the taking 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ::.*c"ieheons cere 
dous task, a national account of stock, 
requiring an army of men and much 

2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. complicated official machinery. 

: : f There will be three hundred and 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. thirty supervisors, about seventy 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. thousand enumerators several thou- 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 618 Peyton Building Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. sand special agents and as many ex- 
tra hinge — to ye Nat ry — 
5] 70 Fifth Avenue in the census bureau. The long sched- 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency eer alates te be ial aoe bene: 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college bors seiate mot only fo Reparation, out 
: 4 ; ’ ’ » also to agriculture, manufacturing 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. and mining. At the census office mar- 
¥ me aan come machines 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS' ACENCY Jill be uscd in assembling the reeamns. 
The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wan's. Consult us and be tin Hitherto the census has been, taken as 
Established for Fifty-two Years. of June Ist, but next year it will be 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City {2ken as of April loth, because at 


TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET are still at their homes. In the cit- 
ies the work must be completed in two 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘eek, while a month is allowed in ru- 
ral sections. 
Has good positions for guvod teachers with good records. This country was the first to make 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany,N. Y. provision for a periodic census of pop- 
(Continued on page 79) 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES — 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon Rest and Lienith for Mother and Child. 

Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. , Sas, Momune’s Seem Synge bes bees oo] 
a or J tA y 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. E Biank and booklet from any office. MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
ee WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
CATALOG & rite of Teachers’ Helps. Text-books, Supple AUCAYS ‘ALL. PAIN, CURRY WIND’ COL. 
"4 ‘ orks. 0 story, Bio , and is the best reme or A. Sold b 

ar Readers, Stan ” - graphy, druggists in every nin of the world, Be sure > 
Science and Fiction will be sent upon request. ask for‘ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York. take nootherkind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 
PP capodani art 


At the Fourth International Speed Con- 
test, Providence, R. I., April 10, 1909, 
Miss Nellie M. Wood wins for the third 
tiie” ahd” pefinaneritly, ‘the Eagarr ‘Enterna- 
tional Cup, with a gross speed of 280 words 
per minute, and a net speed of 264 words 
per minute. Writers of all the principal 
systems were represented in this contest. 

The scale below represents the highest 
NET speeds: attained by the different sys- 
tems in the 


First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, 1906 


Second“ ye ; Bosten, 1907 
Third 3 < ‘Philadelphia, 1908 
Fourth és ii ig Previdence, 1909 





Send for “Why the Isaac Pitman Sys- 


tem is the: Best.’ 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

31 Union Square, New York 

Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” 


$1.50 











Six Magazines 
In One 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
SCHOOL HYGIENE 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
PLAYGROUNDS 
ATHLETICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“American Gymnasia and Athletic Rec- 
ord,” represented by the departments of 
Physical Education and Athletics in HY- 
GIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

“School Hygiene,” the organ of the 
American’ Schoo] Hygiene Association, re- 
cently consolidated with HYGIENE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION as a depart- 
ment. 

With the discontinuance of “American 
Health,” our magazine will cover the field 
of Public Health more thoroly. HYGIENE 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION is one 
of the four magazines offered by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred to the members of 
the American Health League as a substitute. 

You have not time to read everything. You 
have not money to support everything. Sub- 
scribe for HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION and save the expense of four or five 
other periodicals. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WM. W. HASTINGS, Editor 
20 cts. percopy. $2.00 per year 


THE F. A. BASSETIE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1o1D 

















THE STUDY GUIDE SERIES yy for Use. de 


GH SCHOOLS 
The Study. of Ivanhoe. Maps, plans, topics 
for study, references. Special price for use in 


classes, 26 cents, net. Single copies, 50 cents. 


The Study of Four Idylls. College entrance 
requirement. Notes and topics for high school 
students. Price for use in classes, 15 cents, net. 


Single copies, 25 cents, 
List for college classes .sent on request. 


wa. bavioson The Study-Guide Series, “macs?” 


Remington Factory E.xpan- 
| sion 

Announcement is made that plans 
have just been completed for a sub- 
|stantial increase in the capacity of 
the Remington Typewriter Works at 
Ilion, N. Y. This increase in factory 
facilities is rendered necessary by the 
unparalleled demand which has fol- 
lowed the advent of the new Reming- 
ton models. For nearly a year the 
works have been porns day and 
night, and are still considerably be- 
hind in their orders. ‘Contracts are 
/now being placed for additional tools 
and machinery to enable the company 
to keep up with the demand. 





Preparing tor the Census 
(Continued from page 78) 
ulation, and in no land is the gigantic 
undertaking performed in more thoro 
fashion, and nowhere are the resuits 
more scientifically trustworthy. The 
census office has been recognized as a 
model of efficiency and econemy, but 
the preparations for the new census| 
will be more elaborate than ever e, 
fore, and the expense will Le little, if 
any, greater than in 1900. Moreover, | 
President Taft has ordered that the| 
men engaged in this work shall ab-| 
stain from all forms of political ac-| 
tivity. This is in the interest of accu- | 
racy by removing from the politicians | 
‘the temptation to urge that men be! 
appointed as enumerators who are) 
better qualified to pull political wires | 
than to make a correct return of the 

population of their districts. 


A Dreadful Trio ° 


There are three common diseases, 
Scrofula, Catarrh and Consumption. 
The first and second commonly go 
hand in hand, and sometimes the third 
joins them,—a dreadful trio! 

Why call attention to them? 

Simply to tell what will cure scrof- 
ula and catarrh and prevent consump- 
tion, according to incontrovertible evi- 
dence. It is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

In the fall the progress of these} 
| diseases is most rapid and we would 
'advise that treatment with this great | 
| medicine be begun at once. | 


Pupils Tested Their Crops 


Thirty-two boys and girls who, dur-| 
ing the summer vacation, took farm- | 
ing lessons under the direction of the) 
League of Social Service at Rye, 
N. Y., recently enjoyed a feast of 
| vegetables they had raised. The crops 
were abundant, and the interest of the 
young farmers was keen. The class 
was composed of young people of the 
village, whose parents had allowed 
them to take up the work. Miss Par- 
sons was at the head of the Board of 
| Governors. 














% ayn progressive teacher's demand for 
a greater range of illustrative material 
for work in the class room has been suc- 
cessfully met with the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
New Opaque Projector 


which makes the successful projection of 
opaque objects (post cards, photographs, 
illustrations from books, living objects, etc.) 
an accomplished fact. ; 

@ It projects pictures 4 x 44 inches in 
size with brilliancy, even: illumination and 
sharp definition. 

@ Its operation is exceedingly simple; and 
the apparatus is so well constructed that 
its use involves none of the difficulties 
found:in the cheaper forms on the’ market. 
@ We offer also a combined lantern slide 
and opaque projector to those desiring a 
more, complete instrument. 


| @ Descriptive circular on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH Microscope 


is especially designed for schools. The 
characteristic excellence of its mechanical, 
and its correct optical construction, com- 
bined with its low price, make it an instru- 
ment which no up-to-date school can afford 
to be without. 

@ Send for our new prices on this popu- 
lar microscope. 

@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. 
Send for copies A. and D. free upon 


request. 

Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
Apparatus, Engineering or any 
4g} other Scientific Instrument is our 
Y Guarantee. 


Bausch €? lomb Optical ©. 


ew.F ASHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


*VONDON ROCHESTER, NY. PRANKroRT 


LEARN STORY WRITING \<‘cech>y mat in your 


your work. Also courses in journalism and simplified spe!!- 








| ing. American Literary Bureau, Dept. 14, Chicago, Ill. 














9 In both plain and Arctic dress—various sizes. 

Dr Cook S __PHOTO-PRINTS, 25 and 75c. CARBONS. 
, $2, $3, $5, $10. Write for description, and 
catalogue of reproductions of Great Paint- 


e 
Pp O r t ra { e ings by old’and modern masters. 


THE WITTER CO., 503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





tel 





iy CLASS PA, 


10 
AS/ ano BADGES ror COLLEGE 





Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, @% 
25c each, $2. 50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
S od design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros, Co, $42 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y, 








Syracuse is an educational center. 


E e TEACHERS’ 


_————— H. E. REED, Manager 
[Wake Re CURR 637-641 University Block, 


AGENCY 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
We have exceptional facilities for 


registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
‘in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us 
In answering advertisements please mention “The School Journal,” 
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Good Blood The Popularity of Esterbrook 
Se RES School Pens | P | 
Means good health, and Hood's Sarsa- opu ar 


has an.unapproached record| In their current advertising the Es- 

as a blood-purifier. ; terbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. state the 

It effects its wonderful cures, not |Significant fact that their school pens O k ance 
simply because it contains sarsaparilla|@re now used in a great majority of 
but because it combines the utmost | the public schools of the United 
remedial values of more than 20 different | States. This general use is certainly and 
ingredients. There is no real substitute |Convincing testimony to the superior 
for it. If urged to buy any preparation| quality of the Esterbrook pens, and 
said to be “just as good” you may be|to their perfect work under the rigid Ga me Books 
sure it is inferior, costs less to make,| tests of the schoolroom. 
and yields the dealer a larger profit.| The Esterbrook Co. has put the ex- 

Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla to-day. In|perience of fifty years of successful 
usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets | pen-making into its school pens. They , 


known as Sarsatabs. are carefully designed for the require-| 
ments of each grade of grammar TH E FOLK 


. school, high school, commercial col- 

The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom lege and university. Besides, there is D ANCE BOOK 
a model for each different style of 
writing. $1.50 net Postpaid $1.65 

: The Esterbrook Co. altogether\|] By C. WARD CRA/SIPTON,M.D. 
also made in| makes 250 styles of steel pens, adapt- Director of Physical Training, New York 
: 2 ed to every use for which pens are 
siz€é 20x 20 in. | needed. No doubt you are quite fa-'| 


, miliar with their Falcon Pen No. 048. | 
for pillow tops, | which is so popular everywhere. PLAYS and 


pieced rugsand GA M ES 


. Black Shee 
with continu- Pp FOR INDOORS AND OUT 


Black sheep, black sheep, lost and 
ous warp for ae yo - nar git ern were: $1.50 net Postpaid $1.63 


Wrecked upon the shallows in the By BELLE RAGNAR PARSONS 
rugs of any glory of his way; bss R 55 
Black sheep, black sheep—turn and 


_ length, Poca Mh 
a se ‘ Stranded in the woe a the crea- FOLK DANCES 
EAVING, BASKETRY ures none wou now! 
and GAMES 
AND KINDERGARTEN Black sheep, black sheep, adrift upon 

















Loom No. 1 is 








$1.50 net Postpaid $1.65 


MATERIALS. pont: By CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Battered by the billows, and engulfed 
by every rain; Teachers College, Columbia University 


BOOKS ON HAND WORK Drifting to destruction with the ser- 


pents in his hair, 


Todd & Todd je rsiugum "|| Graded Games 
: and Rhythmic 


325 Sixth Street So. Black sheep, black sheep, wandered 


MINNEAPOLIS from the fold e 
EE: | of mother arms thet held ‘hies:in: the Exercises 


days of hair of gold— 
Send for Catalog Mother arms are waiting, be ye $1.25 net Postpaid $1.34 


blacker than the night, By MARION BROMLEY NEWTON 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. To and na with aaa loving to the s “ 


851-853 StxtTH AvE., New YorkK A ° ' 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch S ___valleys of the light! 
am as —aet Send for Descriptive Circulars 


FR E Ls | Cc H We publish the Bercy, 


and other foreign Du Croquet. Sauveur || Black sheep, black sheep, in a world 


BOOKS —s well-known of hate, 
Buffeted and baffled by the bitter A Ss B AR N E Ss 


waves of fate; 


MANUAL Dreaming of her lost child, yearning & COMPANY 


late and long, 


TRAINING A mother’s lips are murmuring his N EW YorRkK 


name in her song! 
Benches, Lathes g 


Vises, Tools. —Baltimore Sun. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


gmat st. | = TA FIRST STEP away from self re- 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. P ° e e 2 Py ’ 

ee ee See, eee the first move in building up a proper pride in 

man, woman, or child, is a visit to the 
MENEELY & CO. Watervue ier. ; , ’ ‘ 
Hence Feandy ue B FLLS Bathtub. You can’t be healthy, or pretty, 
saniy 105 eas 140 years age. cans B 

or even good, unless you are clean. USE 
HAND SAPOLIO. It pleases everyone. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal.” 




































































